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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—The meeting of the Premiers held 
at Brussels on July 2, with the purpose of arriving at 
provisional decisions on the policy to be pursued at the 
Spa Conference, and in particular on 
the amount of the indemnity to be 
demanded from Germany, failed to 
reach any definite decision. Discussion of a tentative 
proposal of the sum to be demanded was held up because 


Meeting at 
Brussels 


Italy refused to discuss the question until her share in™ 
the reparations to be paid by Germany was determined. 


Lloyd George, it is said, suggested that France should 
receive 52 per cent of the total amount; England, 22 per 
cent; Belgium, 7 per cent; Italy, 10 per cent; Jugoslavia, 
8 per cent; Rumania, four-fifths of one per cent; the 
remainder to be divided between Portugal and Japan. 
Italy persisted in demanding 22 per cent. It was stated 
at an informal meeting that complete agreement had been 
reached, but the terms of the settlement were not made 
public. 

The meeting of the Germans with the Allied Supreme 


Council began inauspiciously. The German delegates 
had failed to bring with them military authorities to 
discuss the question of disarmament, 
and asked that the economic situation 
be taken up at once. The Allies 
refused to discuss any matter until the disarmament 
question had been settled, and adjourned the session. At 
the next session the question of disarmament was con- 
sidered, and the Germans pleaded the economic condition 
of their country as an excuse for not having fulfilled the 
disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaty; they admitted 
that approximately 1,000,000 men were under arms in 
Germany on one pretext or another, and that the war 
material on hand was many times in excess of what was 
permitted by the treaty; nevertheless they asked for an 
extension of fifteen months in which to effect the dis- 
armament clauses. The Supreme Council agreed to ex- 
tend the time for fulfilling the disarmament clauses for 
the space of six months, at the end of which period they 
declared that in case of non-fulfilment, “the Allies will 
proceed to further occupation of German territory either 
in the Ruhr or elsewhere, and will continue to occupy 
it until the terms are wholly complied with.” The Ger- 
mans, after some delay, agreed to sign the agreement, with 
the reservation that the Reichstag should be consulted on 
the menace of occupation in case of non-fulfiilment. Mr. 
Lloyd George replied that the Allies did not ask German 
agreement on the penalty, but had simply served notice of 
the penalty to be inflicted. The discussion of the Allied 
demands for the delivery of coal was delayed in order to 
give an opportunity to German and Allied experts to give 
their opinions. The Allies demanded that assurance be 
given by the Germans of priority on 29,000,000 tons of 
coal to be delivered yearly, but added that the Reparations 
Commission would rectify the demand if at any time it 
should prove excessive. 

The German delegation, on July 11, submitted to the 
Allied delegates their indemnity plan. Starting with the 
supposition that the present negotiations have for their 
purpose to make a final settlement of the entire German 
indebtedness, the plan declares that according to the Ger- 
man mind more than the 20,000,000,000 gold marks, the 
payment of which was set by the treaty for May 1, 1921, 
has already been paid; for the future full payments would 
be impossible unless the German budget were balanced ; 
provision should be made for food, fodder, fertilizer and 
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raw materials for German use; and payments should be 
made in annuities, limited to thirty years. A fixed sum 
should be determined beyond which Germany would have 
no further obligation, to be paid in various amounts, 
according to a schedule, subject to change as the econ- 
omic condition of Germany shall require. The German 
Government declares itself ready, although realizing that 
it is not bound to do so under the terms of the treaty, 
to take part in the rebuilding of the war-destroyed dis- 
tricts, and to this end is willing to supply German work- 
men under German authority. In particular the German 
Government holds itself prepared to rebuild the greater 
part of the devastated regions in Northern France. For 
the furtherance of the work of restoration, Germany 
recommends that an international syndicate be formed, 
which shall control all restoration work and deal with 
all contractors and laborers, who are to receive fair pro- 
fits and be treated equally irrespective of nationality. 
The German plan also deals with the delivery of mate- 
rials for the immediate restoration of territories affected 
by the war, under the proviso that materials so delivered 
shall be reckoned at their value as part of the reparations 
to be made. Further details are added as to the organi- 
zation of industries in Germany. 


France.—In accordance with a decision reached by 
the Finance Committee of the Chamber of Deputies on 
June 16, the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican, which was so confidently 
regarded as an all but an accom- 
plished fact and which, it was hoped, 
was to be a settled reality before the adjournment of 
the French Parlement, was postponed until October, 
The anticlerical press professed itself surprised and 
There is no reason for either one feeling or 
the other. The delay is to be charged to the Govern- 
ment, which has made a political blunder. Opportunism 
and an unchangeable determination to disregard the les- 
sons of history have blocked the movement which France, 
not excluding its radical elements, earnestly desires. 
France needs an ambassador at the Vatican. This is 
recognized by men such as Millerand, Briand, Barthou. 
Already considerable loss has been sustained by the 
French Republic through lack of representation at the 
heart of Christendom. The Pope has met the advances 
of the Government more than half way and desires to 
set up anew a nunciature at Paris. But the anticlericals 
of France, unmindful of the “ Gravissimo officii” of 
August 10, 1906, have insisted on annexing conditions 
to reconciliation which a little effort of memory, not to 
say political sagacity, would have foreseen were impos- 
As a consequence, M. Noblemaire, 
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shocked. 


sible of acceptance. 


when making his report before the Finance Committee, 
declared that the discussion of his report concerning the 
voting of credits for the establishment of an embassy 
of the French Republic at the Vatican, had been post- 
poned with the consent of the Government to the month 
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of October. The Finance Committee unanimously ac- 
cepted his suggestion. 


The obstacle to the discussion, it is said, was the real- 
ization that neither the Pope nor the Episcopate . of 
France was prepared to buy the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations by the sacrifice of principle. M. Miller- 
and, when proposing the law which was to effect a rap- 
prochement between France and the Vatican, insisted 
with great clearness that the step was necessary to the 
best interests of the country. On the other hand, he 
realized that he had to reckon with the anticlericals, 
whose hatred for the Church, in spite of the union sacrée 
and the devotion of Catholics to the cause of France, 
remains unchanged. In order to win them over, there 
was manifested a disposition to demand that the Vatican 
accept the Separation and in particular the associations 
cultuelles—that is, parish associations for religious wor- 
ship, excogitated by the Government, to which certain 
confiscated Church property was to be handed over un- 
der conditions laid down by law. This sop, it was hoped, 
would serve to placate the radicals. 

It was strange that it should be forgotten that the 
Pope and the united French episcopate were willing to 
sacrifice property valued at not less than 500,000,000 
francs rather than consent to the establishment of the 
associations cultuelles, and that the Pope had expressed 
himself on the subject unequivocally in his letter to the 
French Bishops of August 10, 1908: 


With regard to the associations cultuelles, which the law re- 
quires, we decree that it is absolutely impossible to form them 
without violatings sacred rights which are bound up with the 
very life of the Church. 

Setting aside the associations cultuelles which our sense of duty 
forbids us to approve, it may seem opportune to inquire whether 
it is licit to attempt, in their place, any other form of association 
which shall be at once legal and canonical, and in this way to 
save the Catholics of France from the grave complications by 
which they are menaced. Certainly nothing is so constantly in 
our thought or so near to our anguished heart as these events; 
and would to God that we had even a glimmer of hope of being 
able, without sacrificing God’s rights, to make this attempt and by 
so doing to deliver our beloved sons from the fear of many 
serious trials. Since, however, we have no such hope, as long as 
the law remains in its present form, we declare that it is not 
permitted to form this other kind of association, unless it be 
made certain, by legal enactment, that the Divine Constitution of 
the Church, the unshakable rights of the Roman Pontiff and of 
the Bishops and their authority over the goods necessary to the 
Church, and in particular over the sacred edifices, shall be irrevo- 
cably and securely vested in the said associations. We cannot 
do otherwise without proving false to our sacred trust, without 
risking the loss of the Church of France. 


As a consequence of this Pontifical pronouncement, 
the Catholics, in 1906, refused to form the associations 
contemplated by the law. Nevertheless, with this solemn 
decision before their eyes, the French anticlericals, 
wished to attach to their scheme of resuming diplo- 
matic relations the demand that these same associations 
cultuelles, so explicitly forbidden by Pius X, should be 
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sanctioned by Benedict XV. The proposal was absurd 
and was doomed to failure. Not understanding that the 
action taken by Pope Pius X was based on doctrine and 
was not a mere measure of expediency, and hence would 


‘not and could not be reversed, this project was discussed 


on the floor of the Chamber of Deputies; and although 
the expression, associations cultuelles, was carefully 
avoided, it was clear what was in the deputies’ minds. 
Meanwhile the French Bishops were gathered in Rome 
for the canonization of Joan of Arc, and it was under- 
stood that they were in consultation with the Holy 
Father. No matter what may have been the opin- 
ion of certain Catholic politicians, who thought that con- 
cessions might be made, there was no doubt as to the 
stand of the Hierarchy. Just what conclusion was 
reached by the Pope after his conferences with the 
Bishops, or whether Rome’s attitude became known, does 
not appear. The outcome of the matter, however, was 
that the discussion of the embassy was postponed. 

When the decision to postpone the discussion was made 
known, on June 17, there was a storm of protest in 
the anticlerical press, in which it was asserted, in spite of 
the record of the Chamber’s proceedings, that there had 
been no question of the associations cultuelles that the 
Pope was meddling in France’s internal affairs and at- 
tacking the Government, that the French Episcopate 
had forced the Pope to take action contrary to his wishes, 
and that France was meditating a new rupture with 
Rome. Some of the papers, however, were frank and 
confessed that they did desire a return to the associations 
cultuelles, and the Temps went so far as to hint at a re- 
newal of persecution of the Church. 

This journalistic explosion, aimed at stirring up old 
discords, was not taken seriously. M. Guiraud writing in 
La Croix, declared that it was absurd to speak of break- 
ing off of the pourparlers in the face of their actual con- 
tinuance. He reminded his readers that the French Gov- 
ernment had to desist from making the inventories in 
the previous attempt to set up the cultuelles, and he re- 
called the fact that M. Millerand made no secret of the 
necessity under which France lay of renewing relations. 
He scored the politicians who have no guiding principles 
but hate, rancor and personal interests, but he declared 
that the majority of Parlement are inspired by true con- 
cern for their native land and society. 

Another combination besides that which involves a return to 
the cultuelles must be found. When this is discovered, the ma- 
jority of the Chamber will be happy to vote for the embassy, for 
there is no doubt that they are favorably disposed to the step. 
The Senate, also, despite radical intrigues and the secret mach- 
inations of the Freemasonry, will pass the measure. 


Commenting on the announcement of the postpone- 
ment of the discussion of the credits to be voted for the 
embassy at Rome, the Corriere d’/talia, on June 21, de- 
clared that negotiations between France and the Vati- 
can were proceeding with the same cordiality with which 
they had been begun; and the following day the ques- 
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tion of discussing M. Noblemaire’s report was unex- 
pectedly revived in Paris in the Finance Commission, 
when M. Maurice Colrat, one of the members, announced 
that he had been informed by the Government that the 
pourparlers with Rome had been concluded, and that, 
therefore, there was no reason why the matter should not 
be discussed, first by the Committee, and later by Parle- 
ment. The Committee made plans accordingiy. M. Col- 
rat was interviewed on the subject, and made the follow- 
ing statement : 


As the basis of the negotiations entered into between the 
French Republic and the Holy See, and as a preliminary de- 
mand, it was agreed by the two parties to the negotiations that 
no question should be raised concerning the internal legislation 
of France. The fact that an agreement has been reached does 
not in any way imply any modification of the laws of Separation. 
Throughout, the negotiations were considered by Rome and our- 
selves as a question which affected only external policy. It is 
possible that the French Bishops intervened with the Holy See 
to express a contrary opinion. In doing so, they would be exer- 
cising their right. But this fact could not modify in any way the 
demand acceded to by the Holy See at the outset of the conversa- 
tion. The conclusion of the negotiations is the proof that both 
parties kept their agreement. The truth is that politics were 
wrong in seizing on an incident that took place in the Committee, 
which, through gross exaggeration, deceived the hopes of some 
and encouraged the opposition of others. Nothing of the kind 
would have taken place if we had remained on the ground taken 
by the negotiations, a ground which we must maintain obstinately, 
namely, the external policy of France. 


When the matter was eventually discussed by the Com- 
mission, the members voted against granting the credits 
for the embassy at Rome. The question is not, however, 
definitely closed, and Premier Millerand will probably en- 
deavor to bring it before the Chamber. 


Ireland.—In a cable dispatch to the Brooklyn Eagle 
Carl W. Ackerman gives out an interview with Arthur 
Griffith, acting President of the Irish Republic. If 

The Irish Position America proposes mediation, Mr. 

and Griffith is reported as declaring that 
American Mediation jt would be seriously considered. Any 
agreement reached between England and Ireland must 
be internationally recognized as the Irish people have too 
often been tricked by British politicians to believe in their 
promises. Mr. Griffith declared: 


England’s objection to a republic is based upon fear of attack 
from Ireland, but if Ireland gains her independence there will be 
no reason for an attack on England. If the outstanding ques- 
tion of our freedom is once determined the Irish people will have 
no cause for maintaining any other than friendly relations with 
Great Britain. Ireland would never be used as a base of attack 
on England and Ireland as an independent nation would be will- 
ing to give guarantees. If England’s only fear of a republican 
Ireland is that this country may be used as a base of attack by 
England’s enemies, it can be met in the treaty of peace. Ireland 
should be the Switzerland of the seas and an independent nation. 

Ireland will not be militaristic. It will take 100 years to de- 
velop this country economically and during this time there will 
be no inclination on the part of the people to fight Great Britain 
or any other nation. We want an army and navy, but no one 
in Ireland has sympathy for any plan for a large army or navy. 
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We will not discuss partition in any shape or form, because 
any partition worked out by British politicians is inconceivable. 
We are an existing nation. If we permit ourselves to accept 
what England says, we shall be subordinating ourselves to Eng- 


land. That Ireland will never do. 


The most important news since the rioting in London- 
derry is that the Irish Constabulary in Kerry refused to 
take any further orders from their officers until the mili- 
tary were withdrawn from the three 
main towns of the County. The un- 
usual action of the police followed 
as a protest against the disgraceful conduct and language 
of the British soldiery toward Irish girls. The officers 
took no action in the matter, not even reprimanding the 
enlisted personnel. Inspector General Smith and _ his 
Constabulary Staff approached the Constabulary recalci- 
trants. Misunderstanding the entire situation, the In- 
spector General harangued the Constabulary on loyalty 
to the Dublin Castle Government. The spokesman of 
the Constabulary stated the grievance of his fellows 
against the British soldiery. He reminded General Smith 
that the Constabulary were Irish, not English, and they 
would not resume duty till the military were withdrawn 
and in any event they would refuse to assist in the politi- 
cal persecution of Sinn Fein directed from Dublin Castle. 
“ Arrest that man,” was the British answer. A fellow 
constable came forward with his hand on his gun and 
stated: “If you or anyone lays a hand on our spokes- 
man, you will leave your blood in this barrack yard.” 
The Inspector General thereupon returned to Dublin. 


The Revolt of the 
Irish Constabulary 


“ Of all British failures in Ireland none has been so 
complete as that of the present Government’s policy,” 
declared Sir Horace Plunkett to Carl W. Ackerman. 
The Sinn Fein courts are the only 
ones really functioning. A_ great 
many cases on appeal are being with- 
drawn from the crown Supreme Court as litigants have 
little confidence in the strength of that court. Unionist 
attorneys are admitting the incapacity of the crown tri- 
bunals. The liquor traffic on Sundays is well regulated 
by Sinn Fein officials. The railway men who were dis- 
missed for refusing to operate troop trains have de- 
fended their action by appealing to a ruling of the Board 


The Government 
Policy a Failure 


of Trade, restricting the activities of employees “ carry- 
ing dangerous objects.” They declare they will bring 
action against the railroads for illegal dismissal. In the 


meanwhile Dublin is surrounded by the military with 
barricades at all approaches and citizens without passes 
are searched if they attempt to enter the city. 


Mexico.—Part XXI of the Fall findings contains the 
infamous Mexican constitution signed January 31, 1917, 
and promulgated February 5, 1917. As the history and 
contents of this document have al- 
ready been outlined in AMERICA, it is 
unnecessary to dwell again on either. 
For the most part the rest of the pamphlet is taken up 
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with American notes of protest to the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the answers thereto. The latter show a crafti- 
ness that is usually associated with a fox not with diplo- 
mats, however acute. 


In part XXII of the findings is found the testimony of 
Admiral Caperton, U. S. N., Commander Beauregard, U. 
S. N., and Captain Hanson of the Texas Rangers. The 
testimony of the first two adds noth- 
ing new to the story of Mexican in- 
famy. The Admiral hits off condi- 
tions splendidly by saying that Mexico is returning to the 
tribal state. He believes, moreover, that “order and 
peace cannot be restored and maintained, and a central 
government established in Mexico, except by a dictator- 
ship, from within or without” (p. 3214). Captain Han- 
son’s narrative concerns itself with loot and all the other 
crimes so often laid bare in the writings of AMERICA. The 
most humiliating feature of the story is, as usual, the atti- 
tude of our Government towards the Mexican scoundrels. 
It seems incredible that Mr. Daniels should have asked a 
committee representing maltreated American citizens 
whether or not they “thought this Government should 
use her army and navy to protect a lot of filibusters, 
schemers and adventurers who had gone to Mexico to 
exploit the Mexican people.” Yet Captain Hanson swears 
these were Secretary Daniels’ words (p. 3234). The rest 
of part XXII is taken up with bills of damages, and Mex- 
ican edicts. The losses are enormous and give a good 
idea of the savagery of this administration’s former fav- 


orites. 
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Poland.—During the past fortnight the war going on 
between the Poles and the Bolsheviki has been greatly to 
the advantage of the latter, for on July 9 they had broken 
through the Polish northern front 
and crossed the Berisina River at 
three points and also forced the Pol- 
ish lines south of the Dvina and threatened to overrun 
Lithuania. On July 6 it was reported from Moscow that 
the Polish forces had been defeated along the entire front. 
Two days later an Associated Press dispatch from War- 
saw stated that the Polish National Council of Defense 
had issued a manifesto calling all able-bodied men to arms, 
and urging those unfit for active service to take the com- 
mercial positions of those who are fit. Another proclama- 
tion addressed to the soldiers stated that the moment for 
deciding Poland’s fate had come and good citizens should 
hand over all their weapons for use in the army. Volun- 
teers for active service came from every side, even 
women and girls offered themselves for guard duty, so 
the men could fight at the front. Money for the defense 
of Poland poured in from individuals, and organizations 
and the Socialist party’s central committee appealed to 
the soldiers to defend the county against invasion. 


The Soviet 
Advance 
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The World’s New Language 


ALBERT P. SCHIMBERG. 


NEW language has been born into the world. 

The travail of time has brought forth a tongue 

expressive of a people’s racial virility, a befitting 
vehicle of speech for a nation which clung tenaciously to 
its individuality throughout the melancholy centuries 
which preceded its recent achievement of political inde- 
pendence. 

The new language is that of the people of the tiny, 
romantic, beautiful and unique Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, which has a population of only 125,000 people, and 
an area of less than 1,000 square miles, hemmed in by the 
frontiers of France, Germany and Belgium, and almost 
unknown to the wide world beyond its narrow borders. 

Following the Kelts and the Treviri whom Cesar found 
in possession of the land, the Luxemburgers were a 
Teutonic folk, a Frankish tribe, when Charlemagne was 
crowned by the Pope of Rome on a Christmas day long 
ago. Teutonic was Siegfried, feudal lord of the Ardenne 
region, who at the close of the tenth century built a strong- 
hold on the ruins of a Roman fortress called Lucilin- 
buhuc, whence came Letzeburg, the country’s name in the 
speech of the people. Siegfried was the progenitor of the 
illustrious medieval House of Luxemburg, which not only 
gave sovereigns to France, Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, 
but gave kaisers to the Holy Roman Empire. 

Coveted by feudal and modern warrior alike, because its 
fortress-capital was an inland Gibraltar at strategic cross- 
10ads of Europe, Luxemburg was buffeted about by the 
fortunes of war during hundreds of years. The dynasty 
which éeunded the little realm was not left in undisputed 
possession. The Burgundians conquered and occupied the 
land. Luxemburg was ruled in turn by the France of the 
Revolution and the France of Napoleon I. She was part 
of Spain’s vast empire in the palmiest days of that coun- 
try’s power and glory. She was granted autonomy and 
sovereign independence as a State late in the nineteenth 
century, but she was made the personal appanage of the 
House of Orange-Nassau, and not until 1912 did she 
achieve complete liberation from foreign domination. 

Helpless because of her diminutive size, often neglected 
and forsaken by her rulers, Luxemburg had to submit 
to the mighty nations whose armies subjected her to 
devastating inroads, whose diplomats enforced crushing 
faxation and economic servitude. She could only protest, 
only vehemently demand of each new regime respect for 
the old law of the land and for the charters of rights 
which Ermesinde the Good, Countess of Luxemburg, had 
promulgated during her reign, the little land’s golden age. 
To the rights freely granted by this democratic medieval 
sovereign, others had been gladly or grudgingly added, 
and under whatever foreign yoke she galled, Luxemburg 
exerted herself to the utmost to preserve what liberties 
she could. 


Like Ireland and Poland, Luxemburg evoked the 
deepest devotion of her sons and daughters when her days 
were darkest. Isolated, except when one or the other 
hated foreign army had its iron heel on the land, the 
people knew little and cared little concerning the great 
world without, and asked only that they be left in 
peace. And the men and boys who were forced into 
the armies of their conquerors, found themselves among 
strangers, found that they were different from the French 
and the Spanish, different from the Dutch and the Bel- 
gians, different even in customs and ideals and speech 
from the Germans. The long, distressful course of their 
history welded the people together, made them a compact 
unit. Their uncompromising attachment to the land, 
undeviating determination not to be absorbed by the grim 
Teutonic eagle on the one hand, nor on the other by the 
defiant Gallic cock, bred a people of the stuff of which a 
nation is made. 

Frankish in origin and affected by the colonization of 
Saxons whom Charlemagne sent into this country when 
he determined to subdue and Christianize them, the Lux- 
emburgers remained a Germanic people. But as their 
domain was constantly washed on the one side by the 
strong stream of French civilization, their social and 
political ideas and their language were inevitably influ- 
enced thereby. The character of the people, however, 
and of their speech remained essentially Germanic, as it 
had been in the storied Genesis in the days of Siegfried. 

Though the dominance of Prussia alienated the Luxem- 
burgers more and more from their Germanic brothers 
and made Francophiles of many of them, to be Gallican- 
ized was far from their desire. They had early begun to 
regard and proclaim themselves a people apart, a distinct 
nationality, and when in 1912 their grand ducal throne 
was ascended by a woman ruler who was a Luxemburger, 
a native of the capital city, the people’s cup of joy was 
filled to the brim. The sacred pledge of the Powers 
was guarantee against violation of their tiny homeland, 
they had a sovereign who was one of them, who loved 
them and their country, who understood the ardent jeal- 
ousy with which they wished to safeguard the independ- 
ence of Luxemburg and the preservation of its nation- 
ality. 

Long after the Luxemburgers had come to proud and 
earnest national consciousness, their land continued to be 
a bi-lingual country in which the official languages were 
those of the two great nations across the frontiers. 
German or French was used at the court, in the tribunals 
of justice, the churches, at public gatherings. Practi- 
cally all Luxemburgers mastered both of these tongues. 
But in the homes of the people of all classes, particularly 
in the homes of the country folk, a crude third vehicle of 
speech held the place of honor at the hearth, and this is 
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d'Letseburger Sproch, the speech of the Luxemburgers, 
which has now evolved from the embryo of a dialect and 
been born into the world as a new language. 

The Luxemburgers’ tongue was like a home-keeping 
body, always close to the fireside, always returning there 
after going forth into the world. It possessed the vitality 
of something dear to a people’s heart, something immune 
from the exigencies of Weitpolitik, that variable force 
which had dealt so cruelly with Luxemburg. When the 
sun of peace shone for brief periods over the helpless, 
iuckless pawn on Europe’s chess-board, or while war 
raged ruthlessly, Luxemburg’s mothers crooned soft lulla- 
bies to their babes and taught the lisping children at their 
knees to pray to Our Lady, special patroness of the little 
land; Luxemburger lovers whispered the ancient story 
into sweethearts’ ears; Luxemburgers in their inns, their 
market places, most of all in their homes, said what was 
closest to their hearts, the intimate things of their sad, 
humble lives, in a tongue of their own. Though it was 
dear to them, they made no pretensions in its behalf, were 
content to have it called a dialect, by some derisively 
stvled a conglomeration of old and modern, High and 
Low German, with admixtures of French words. They 
were content to let it keep the status of a dialect, if they 
might but cherish it unhindered in their homes and trans- 
mit it to their children. They read eagerly what little was 
written in this fireside speech, and if sometimes a coun- 
try parish priest employed it in his sermons, the Faithful 
were delighted. 

The Luxemburgers’ language was originally a Frankish 
dialect. The mixture of Low and High German elements 
gave it a peculiarity which distinguished it from all other 
German dialects. French words which crept in were 
often changed in gender and employed in a manner alto- 
gether different from French usage. The influence of the 
Saxon colonists remained down to our time. American 
and English tourists have found in the speech of the 
people, Saxon words amazingly like English words still 
in current use. 

Though it had no grammar, though there were no ac- 
cepted rules for its orthography, though in four districts, 
those of the Sure, the Alzette, the Mozelle and the Osling, 
the speech differed somewhat, so dear to the hearts of the 
people was their own, third, fireside tongue that not only 
did it survive, but almost one hundred years ago it was 
made the medium of poetic effort, and ever since has 
been employed by native writers who in poetry and prose 
expressed their love for the beautiful little country in its 
own language, at once sturdy enough to survive centuries 
of misery and tender and strong enough to express the 
gentlest sentiments of affection and the ardor of an in- 
tense patriotism. 

The first known piece of printing in d’Letzeburger 
Sprech was a booklet issued in 1829 by Professor Antoine 
Meyer. It was entitled “ A Schreck op de Letzburger Par- 
nass”’ (A Step Up the Luxemburger Parressus). A 
contemporary of Professor Meyer was Jacob Didenho- 
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fen, who in 1830 published a long poem entitled “ De Bitt- 
gank no Contern”’ (The Pilgrimage to Contern). 

Luxemburger literature received an impetus which has 
lasted to this day, with the advent of its national poets, 
Lentz (1820-1893) and Dicks (1823-1891), who were 
given generous recognition during their lifetime and at 
their death honored with public funerals. In the capital 
city there is a monument bearing the poets’ sculptured 
portraits in relief and one line from Lentz’s chief poem, 
“ De Feierwon.” This line constitutes the Luxemburgers’ 
national motto. In their language it is, ‘‘ Mir welle bleiwe 
wat mir sin!” In English: “ We want to remain what we 
are!” an expression of the people’s determined opposition 
to foreign domination or absorption, their yearning for 
complete independence, not yet realized when “ De Feter- 
won ’”’ was written in 1859. 

Michael Lentz gave his compatriots this, their most 
cherished piece of native literature, on the occasion of 
the completion of the first railroad connecting their coun- 
try with the outside world. “ Feierwon” means “ the 
festive train”; literally, a ceremonial carriage. - Lentz 
read the song from manuscript, standing on the city hall 
steps in the capital city on the day the railroad was dedi- 
cated, and it took the populace by storm. The Luxem- 
burgers realized instantly that Lentz had given voice to 
their innermost emotions, pride in the beauty of their 
little land, grim resolve to remain Luxemburgers. The 
poet composed the music for his words, producing a song 
characteristic and excellent. “De Feierwon” has been 
to the Luxemburgers what “ Brabanconne” was to the 
Belgians throughout their four years and more of martyr- 
dom under the invader’s iron heel. It expresses the ge- 
nius of the language which has just been born, the genius 
of the people who preserved and cherished that language. 

Comparison of “ d’Letzeburger”’ original with the Eng- 
lish version of two of the six stanzas and the refrain, 
taken from Ruth Putnam’s “ Luxemburg and Her Neigh- 
bors” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), will give some idea of 
the construction, of some of the peculiarities of the new 
language. The translation is not literal, but indicates the 
sentiment of the song. 


DE FEIERWON. 
De Feierwon dén as. berét. 
E peift durch d’Loft a fort et gét, 
Am Dauschen iwer d’ Strosz fun Eisen, 
An hie gét stolz den Noper weisen, 
Dat mir nun och de Wén hun font, 
Zum ewig grosse Felkerbond. 
Mir hale fést un onser Scholl, 
Fu Left fir d’Land sin Hierzer foll; 
Wa mir och kéng millionen zielen, 
Dir get ous uochter d’Welt ze wiélen, 
Mir rufen all aus éngen Monn: 
Ké bessert Land beschéngt jo d’Sonn! 

REFRAIN 

Kommt hier aus Frankreich, Belgie, Preisen, 
Mir wellen iech ons Hemécht wiesen: 
Frot dir no all Seiten hin, 
Mir welle bleiwe wat mir sin. 
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THE FESTIVE TRAIN 


The train stands still, strong in repose— 
The whistle sounds! The engine goes! 
Now along the iron streets 

It rushes on, each neighbor greets, 

And proudly shows, we’ve found the way 
To union with the World today! 

We are contented with our fate, 

Devoted to our native State! 

Millions it can never count, 

But to its people, paramount! 

And we, joyous, shout as one, 

No better land is blessed by Sun! 


REFRAIN 
Come ye from Belgium, Prussia, France, 
To view our land with friendly glance. 
Ask the people, near and far: 
“We will remain just what we are!” 


As with other languages, the rules governing its use 
came long after Luxemburger writers had produced a 
considerable literature unhampered by established forms. 
In one direction there was almost unanimous agreement, 
in the use of Latin characters. And the use of accent 
marks, as in the French, came to be commonly accepted 
as the best available means of securing exactness of mean- 
ing and expression. 

In 1909 the future of the world’s new language was 
placed on a sound basis by De Letzburger National Union, 
which has for its political slogan “ Luxemburger for the 
Luxemburgers,” and for its literary goal the establish- 
ment of uniformity in the native tongue ‘and the en- 
richment of its literature. The Union publishes a weekly 
review, “ D’Nation,” devoted to politics, literature and the 
arts and printed in the native language. Poets, play- 
wrights, novelists and short-story writers have come forth 
from this movement. In the year of its founding the 
Union began the compilation of a dictionary and a stand- 
ard spelling manual. At the present time the Luxem- 
burg Literary Institute is preparing a grammar of the 
language, which is being taught in several grades of the 
country’s schools by Government order. 

Emerging unscathed from the welter of the World War, 
Luxemburg has resumed the almost idyllic tenor of her 
pre-war days and looks confidently forward to a roseate 
future in which her language will continue to be the 
vehicle of writers who will voice the people’s love for 
their beautiful little land and for the Faith of their 
fathers. 


The American Melting Pot 
GERALD C. Treacy, S.J. 


MERICA has been called the melting pot. Children 

of ‘many nations have come to her shores and the 
blood in her veins is mixed. The only out and out Amer- 
ican is the Indian and he is nearly completely out. All 
the talk of “old American stock” is nothing but talk, 
and the casualty list of the late war proved this. Celt, 
Saxon, Slav, Teuton and every other racial stream has 
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flowed in upon the shores of America, blended with other 
strains and the result is American. If we had stood for 
“ native-born ” as the test in 1917 there would have been 
a small army indeed to carry the Flag to the Rhine, if it 
got there. The spirit of this nation has been to welcome 
peoples of other lands. give them the opportunities that 
other lands refused them, and by the greater opportuni- 
ties that were within their reach to make this land mean 
more to them than their native land meant. For while 
we have welcomed the foreigner we have had no desire 
to keep him a foreigner, that is, if we were truly Amer- 
ican. If America is to be the melting pot there must be 
melting, and melting to such an extent that the product 


is true. The hyphen in the sense of divided allegiance 
must go. Hence Americanization is the watchword of 
the hour. 


Maybe it was the cry of “ foreign agitator” that was 
raised during the war and after the war in the industrial 
crisis that issued in reconstruction, that made us realize 
that we had not been doing our duty to the foreign popu- 
lation. In many instances we welcomed them in a very 
strange way. They were promised great chances and the 
industrial centers where they settled gave them a chance 
to labor and then gave them very poor pay for their 
labor. In a certain New England industry a few years 
ago a bid was made for foreign labor. It was cheap and 
as long as it stayed foreign it stayed cheap. When a bad 
strike broke a few years later the angry employers blamed 
the foreign element, forgetting that the very admission 
that there could be such a thing as a foreign element after 
some years of dwelling in the factories of the land of the 
free was a damning admission for those who had made 
the bid for foreign labor. They had not started the melt- 
ing. But Socialist and I. W. W. had started something 
else and the men who could not speak the language of 
America because they were not taught could speak the 
language of strike and sabotage. 

So it was that one of the lessons of the draft law was 
the revelation that a great many men who were good 
enough to fight had not been considered good enough to 
be taught the English language nor good enough to be 
trained to an appreciation of American ideals. And in the 
cry for Americanization that has been raised since the day 
the armistice was signed great stress has ‘been placed 
on the need of a common language. The point is well 
made. No one should be allowed to remain in ignorance 
in this matter of the language of the country. Nor should 
the foreigner, little or big, child or grown-up, be ignor- 
ant of American institutions and American ideals. There 
can be no melting pot process without this much knowl- 
edge. Many hold that a great many other things are 
good and even necessary but surely no one can imagine 
an Americanization program without the English lan- 
guage and a simple course in American history and 
Civics. 


The army has been quick to realize this. I have seen 
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no better example of the melting pot process than that 
adopted at the Recruit Educational Center at Camp Up- 
ton, New York. You will find men there from every 
nation under the sun. They are wearing the army uni- 
form but they do much more than drill. It is as different 
from the Camp Upton of war days as Yaphank was be- 
fore the barrack city arose. It is a great big school and 
the effective way in which the three Rs are taught would 
make many a school that has wandered away from these 
neglected essentials really blush. The normal length of 
the course at Upton is four months and the students are 
all men who have been enlisted as illiterate or non-Eng- 
lish-speaking. Major Louis T. Byrne, U. S. Infantry, is 
in command of the Educational Center, and his corps of 
instructors are certainly making the foreign idea shoot 
into the American mold in a way that is most interesting 
and entertaining. 

The day I was at Upton I saw a squad under the direc- 
tion of Lt. Walter H. Weils, U. S. Infantry, give an ex- 
hibition. They formed on the stage and then each man 
marched to the front, and told his story. The first man 
had come to America from Hungary a year ago. He 
found it hard to get work for he knew no English. One 
day a man told him if he enlisted in the army he would 
be taught reading and writing and a number of other 
useful things that would make him an American capa- 
ble of making the best of America’s opportunities. Then 
he continued to tell all he had learned at the Educa 
tional Center and what it had meant in his life. And I 
must say I have listened to American-born college men 
speak poorer English than this lad who had left Hungary 
only a year ago. There followed men of other nations 
and men from certain States in the Union whose ances- 
tors may have come over in the “ Wallflower” but who 
were willing to be illiterate until they had met the re- 
cruiting sergeant. 

Then going around from class to class with Major 
3yrne, the Commander of the Center, I saw the melting 
pot really melting. There is a very human appeal in the 
first goal proposed to the student who is of course a full- 
grown man. After three weeks-he is to write a letter 
home, in “his own hand and composition.” The entire 
course is divided into six grades with ten lessons to a 
grade. Now the grades are arbitrary and are not merely 
the six traditional school grades. They are just six 
grades of the common school. For each grade there is 
a twenty-four-page text-book illustrated with engrav- 
ings, cartoons and caricatures. The first three grades 
lead up to the home-letter, and build up suggestions for 
this letter-task. The last two texts used are biograph- 
ical. The fourth grade is a bridge that leads to the fifth 
grade with its special appeal to the pride of the non-Eng- 
lish-speaking man. For the biographical study in the 
fifth grade deals with characters taken from the different 
nations. So patriotic service and sacrifice are stressed 
and shown to be the flower and pride of every nation. 
The sixth grade puts the emphasis on the study of great 
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Americans, with a view to stimulating the soldier’s pride 
in the American nation and the American army. “ Mod- 
ern Americans,” by Sanford and Owen, forms the supple- 
mentary reading in this grade. The military stories that 
complete the supplementary reading course are indicative 
of the entire scheme of the Educational Center to human- 
ize the unique curriculum, to put that very delightful 
quality of human interest into the humdrum of class 
routine. The «military stories were written by Lieuten- 
ant Wells under the supervision of Major Byrne. And 
they are well written. 

Moreover there is a reading room in charge of a 
teacher who directs the reading of the men. The number 
and variety of books is purposely limited. By way of 
reward those men who are making the greatest progress 
are allowed to go to the reading room at certain hours of 
the day. There is a voluntary reading period each even- 
ing. From the educational standpoint this library policy 
is well worth noting. At the entrance to the main hall 
there is a large blackboard on which is placed each day 
the world news in a few short sentences. The soldiers 
read these bulletins on their way to classes. In the upper 
grades these bulletins are read and discussed in class. A 
fairly full presentation of news, general and local, appears 
in the R. E. C. Weekly, a publication that is distributed 
to all the men above the second grade. 

No one can go through the classes of the Educational 
Center at Upton and fail to realize that class-room work 
is a live-wire affair. There is an atmosphere of earnest- 
ness and interest pulsing from the teacher’s desk to the 
last chair that is most stimulating. There is, too, that 
friendly spirit manifest between teacher and pupil, officer 
and man, that was by no means apparent in the days 
when Upton as well as every other army camp was 
bending every energy toward the art of killing. It is a 
pleasant contrast from war days. It means much for the 
nation and the army. For if the army develops the 
Recruit: Educational Center as it plans to do it will go 
far toward solving the problem of Americanization. 
With the wide-awake chaplain looking out for the 
religious needs of the men, making religion a part of the 
educational program, the army can do what cannot so 
easily be done by the common school, it can make 
religion a factor in education without any proselyting. 

Camp Upton today is an interesting place fighting the 
battle of peace. Leaving its environs the other day, the 
editor of a well-known magazine said to me: “I am not 
in favor of universal military training, but I certainly 
wish the army could get a hold on all our foreigners, if 
it will do all this for them.” If the army becomes a real 
educational factor I see no great danger in universal 
military training. There is a big difference between mili- 
tary training and militarism, between a nation training its 
man power for war and a nation training its man power 
for citizenship. I believe the army is striking its stride. 
I wonder if those who have Catholic education and citi- 
zenship at heart are in touch with the army. 
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Lessons from the War 
J. B. CULEMANS 


HAT the world cataclysm influenced individual 
lives, uprooting inveterate vicious habits and 
steadying wavering virtue unto heroism, is beyond ques- 
tion. How far have the masses been permanently 
affected? How far have the exalted ideals to which they 
so readily subscribed, and in which they professed to be- 
lieve with undying faith, brought about that social re- 
generation to which all looked forward? After almost 
two years of peace it seems not unreasonable to seek an 
answer to these questions, and to look for signs indicat- 
ing in what direction we are headed. 

As death and devastation descended upon men, be- 
lievers and unbelievers alike turned to God; those with 
firm faith and trust, these with anxious hope that He 
would soon end the carnage. Science and nature and 
their bastard progeny, evolution, offered neither a satis- 
factory explanation of the things men witnessed nor a 
remedy for the evils that crushed them. The labored 
principles of irreligious philosophers ceased to have a 
meaning. They had set humanity on the highroad to in- 
definite perfection. It was slipping back into the primi- 
tive barbarism from which all their theories could not 
rescue it. In an instant self-sufficient godless science 
stood revealed as the sham it really was: an Arabian 
Nights’ tale to tickle the fancy in the days of idle quiet, 
but devoid of the strength needed in a crisis and unable 
to inspire courage in doing and resignation in suffering. 

If the entire fabric of scientific and philosophic specu- 
lation stood forth thus temporarily in desperate im- 
potence, it quickly reasserted its hold upon the minds 
over which it once held sway. Lifelong habits of thought 
were shaken, but they were not shaken off. With the 
return of normal conditions came a return to former con- 
victions. Those who believed came out-of the ordeal 
with their faith reaffirmed and stronger than ever before. 
Those who looked upon God as a collective noun for 
the forces of the universe, revel again in their smug 
agnosticism. A momentary ebullition of the emotions 
has not led them to revise their superficial negations. 
They have fallen back upon the easy doctrines that ignore 
God and leave man to order his life as best suits his in- 
clinations and passions. Revelation is the myth it was 
proved to be. Theology is still an outworn system, that 
imposes unbearable shackles upon human reason. Kant 
and Spencer are the prophets of the new era as they were 
of the old. 

The spiritual awakening which the churches pro- 
claimed and heralded as the dawn of better days, has 
dwindled down to more generous monetary contribu- 
tions: an easy sop to an uneasy conscience. Division and 
disunion, lack of light and lack of guidance, a total ab- 
sence of dogmatic certainty and authoritative rule, leave 
the leaders floundering in a sea of doubt and their flocks 
in the grip of materialism and indifference. Where 
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rationalism has undermined even the basic teachings of 
Christianity, a Christian terminology is still used, cover- 
ing a meaningless system of thought, which passes for 
religion but is devoid of all religious character and sanc- 
tion. Obviously, the Christ of our universities is not the 
Christ of the Gospel. There has not been any marked 
return to His teachings, nor to that most marked appli- 
cation of them: unselfish interest in, and willing sacrifice 
for, our neighbor’s welfare. 

During the days of struggle it seemed as if egoism and 
hedonism had been dethroned forever. Every call to 
service was answered. Legitimate pleasures were readily 
foregone. Money was freely given for every worthy 
purpose. Some few reaped enormous pecuniary profits 
through their ability to furnish quickly appliances of 
war: their ghoulish greed was stigmatized, and drastic 
taxation was confidently looked upon as an infallible 
means to get back the monies taken from the public un- 
der the pressure of an emergency. Laborers worked 
with a will to insure victory. All classes submitted with 
remarkable readiness to numerous restrictions. It was 
pointed out that closer relations between capital and 
labor would follow. A new epoch of mutual under- 
standing and good-will was at hand. All citizens had 
felt their common brotherhood more intimately. There 
was to be an end of the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. The laborer would cease to be a mere employee 
at the mercy of an arbitrary master, and become a part- 
ner in the business he helped to make successful. 

No sooner were the war clouds dissipated, and the 
legal restraints lifted, than greed and strife reasserted 
themselves with uncommon determination. They had 
been held in check but they had not given place to new 
habits of thought and to new ideals. Men had not been 
transformed in the fire. Plausible reasons were found to 
avoid returning excess profits to the public treasury by 
taxation. Prices increased beyond anything previously 
known. When brought face to face with exorbitant 
charges, capitalism blames the worker who insists on 
higher wages. Yet wages have by no means increased in 
proportion to the cost of even the most ordinary com- 
modities. The law of supply and demand is invoked to 
no avail, for in all too many cases increased production 
is assigned by the manufacturers themselves as_ the 
cause of their increased profits. The packers are a con- 
spicuous example. Sometimes an artificial shortage is 
created by storage on a large scale. A rise in prices is 
forecast. In due course of time it takes effect and is 
made to appear inevitable. 

At bottom it is common greed, manifesting itself with 
uncommon acumen finding constantly new ways and 
means to satisfy an insatiable craving for greater and 
still greater dividends. Competition does not pay, while 
a gentlemen’s agreement between nominal competitors 
fills the tills of all. The general welfare, the country’s 
recuperation and progress, the stability of society itself 
are overlooked by the very men who made profession of 
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the most unselfish sentiments but a few months ago and 
now give free rein to their cupidity. It is increasingly 
clear that these idealistic sentiments did not proceed from 
an awakened conscience putting justice, right and duty 
before profits lying within easy reach. Business is busi- 
ness and it is not subject to the moral law. It is as if 
a new generation had already sprung up, seemingly un- 
aware of the sacrifices made in its behalf. However 
noble the high resolves made in the dark days, they have 
not been a permanent acquisition to our race and nation. 

Nor has the recoil from the fearful slaughter brought 
us to take a final, united stand against a recurrence of the 
same scenés of merciless indiscriminate destruction. 
War is essentially brutal. During the conflict a well- 
organized propaganda was at work magnifying the 
brutalities on one or the other side. New weapons were 
stigmatized with every opprobrious epithet, because they 
were unfamiliar and wrought greater havoc. Nations 
appealed disingenuously to the laws of civilized warfare, 
and then set their experts to work to produce more 
fiendish engines of destruction than the enemy possessed. 
Killing by gas shocked the sensitive mind because it was 
unexpected. Yet at the end of the war we ourselves 
were manufacturing poison gas at the rate of two hur- 
dred tons a day. We had come to admit that suffocat- 
ing men by gas is no more cruel than suffocating them 
by water, as Admiral Mahan pointed out some years ago. 
And it certainly is far less cruel than starving them to 
death. Yet a nation can calmly announce that that it has 
an indisputable right to defeat a hostile nation by starv- 
ing its women and children to death. International law 
and the consensus of mankind give assent. The horrible 
deed successfully done, those who aided and abetted it, 
appeal to the world for a few crumbs to dole out to the 
ghastly skeletons that have refused to die. 

We realize that we have learned very little indeed from 
ali the atrocitics that provoked us to frenzied indignation 
when a Christian minister, himself an avowed enemy of 
all war, can write: 

Let no one solace himself with the thought that there is a 
limit beyond which civilized men will not go when fighting for 
what they conceive to be their rights and liberties. The conduct 
of Germany has demonstrated it. And who, with the history 
of England unrolled before him, can confidently assert that 
England would not make a von Tirpitz use of the submarine 
rather than lose her supremacy of the sea? And who, with 
a knowledge of the American invincible spirit can be sure that 
the United States, rather than have Germany take possession 
of New York and Washington, would not be willing, by means 
of her poisonous gases, to asphyxiate the entire population of 
cities as large of Cologne and Dresden and Berlin? No one 
can say in advance what a nation will do when with its back 
to the wall it feels it is fighting for its honor and its life. 

Sentimental dreamers may be horrified at this plain 
speaking. Yet war cannot but become increasingly hell- 
ish as it becomes more scientific : science in the service of 
Mars knows no moral law. The masses have not been 
regenerated by the fiery ordeal through which they have 


passed. Paganism sits triumphant in the chairs of learn- 








ing. A divided Christianity lifts its impotent voice 
amidst the tumultuous clamors of greed and pleasure. 
The League of Nations has become another Peace of 
Vienna. When the madness has run its appointed 
course, the world may turn a more willing ear to the 
voice of the Pope, which it covenanted to ignore in the 
heyday of a fancied strength. 


A Riot of Paternalism 


JoHN WILTBYE 


F a man buttons his collar at the back of his neck 

instead of under his chin, he is thereby debarred, 
according to our curious American custom, from any 
comment on politics. I could never see clearly what a 
collar had to do with the matter, or why it should slip 
out of place to act as a gag; but I am quite sure that in 
publishing a criticism of a recent political platform, this 
Catholic review will be accused of playing politics. That 
is almost inevitable, yet to disguise the pill, I craftily pro- 
pose to refer to a genuine document designated as “ the 
national platform of the Republocratic party.” If the 
term ‘‘Demopublican”’ falls more soothingly on your 
ears, you are at liberty to use that, and if you are anxious 
to know precisely what platform I am criticising, read the 
documents presented by the two leading parties, and draw 
your own conclusions. I might add, finally, that one 
platform is about as bad as the other. 

Not that I attach any great importance to platforms. 
As the old darkey said, they are constructed not to stand 
on but to get in on. Both parties are equally notable 
sinners in this ‘regard, and we have had more than one 
President and Congress who, entrenched in office, 
promptly forgot all to which they had publicly pledged 
themselves. Perhaps there is no place for a third party, 
but I can remain within the bounds of propriety when [ 
express my opinion that both the old parties, or those 
cliques and rings which are allowed to speak for them, 
should be dry-cleansed at once. It is rather a discouraging 
symptom when our most notable politicians, gathered in 
national convention, sign pledges which they do not un- 
derstand, which they would not accept if they did under- 
stand, and which, in any case, they have no intention of 
redeeming, unless the redemption means a few more 
votes or an extended patronage. I have an idea that 
there was a time in this country when patriotic and intelli- 
gent citizens maintained a real interest in practical poli- 
tics, and I also entertain a fear that that day has passed, 
But if the ordinary garden variety of American citizen, 
the doctor and the lawyer, the clerk and the mechanic, 
the man in the street, and the young fellow working hard 
to provide a nice little home for the wife and the boy, 
does not take the vote seriously, we may as well resign 
ourselves at once to a government that is incompetent, 
dishonest and tyrannical. And in some parts of the coun- 
try, we have had precisely that kind of government. 

But to return to this Republocratic platform. After 
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reading it half a dozen times, I began to feel sorry for 
Bismarck. During the last war we repeated many harsh 
things about that bureaucratic gentleman, and most of 
them were deserved. But Bismarck never conceived a 
plan half so bureaucratic as this Republocratic platform. 
Bismarck, it is said, thought that the permanence of his 
policies depended upon his hold on the coming generation, 
and at once he began with the schools, just as our Smith- 
Townerites are doing today. But the efforts of our bu- 
reaucrats show that Bismarck has been vastly overrated. 
That Prussian appears to have leaned to the opinion that 
a good home was an asset to the State, and that while 
homes might properly be considered mere units in a 
governmental plan, they could not well exist unless the 
more intimate domestic details, such as the birth of chil- 
dren and the care of infants, were left in the control of 
the parents. The Republocrats begin at an earlier period. 
They start out by invoking Federal aid for the establish- 
ment of “maternity care” and for “the protection of 
child life throughout infancy.” 

With this astounding proposal as a beginning, we are 
prepared for a very riot of paternalism, ‘and we get it. 
The platform advocates the regulation of child labor not 
by State but by Federal legislation, thereby creating a 
condition undreamed of by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, control by the Federal Government of the children 
within the States. According to other planks in the plat- 
form, the Federal Government is to extend its legisla- 
tion not only to the expectant mother, but to the babe in 
the cradle; it is to fix the age at which a youngster can 
go to work and the conditions under which he may work ; 
more than this, through “ cooperative Federal assistance 
to the States,” a new phrase for the old “ Federal dom- 
ination,” a parcel of bureaucrats at Washington will be 
empowered to regulate and control the school which the 
boy attends. At the end of his school life, a period de- 
termined by the Federal Government, he may apply to 
the ‘“ Federal and State employment service” for a job. 
He will also share in the benefits which may result from 
“a continuance of appropriations for the teaching of sex- 
hygiene ”’; and the young American who in the dispensa- 
tions of Providence is a girl will be taught how to sweep 
and bake and sew, and take care of a home, in the Federal 
schools established for “ vocational training in home eco- 
nomics.” 

Should the boy determine upon farming, he may invoke 
the assistance of “ the trained experts ” provided by the 
Federal Government, and from that benign Government, 
so hope the Republocrats, purchase such “ fertilizers ” as 
he may need “at a reasonable cost.” As a farmer he 
may from time to time engage in the buying and selling 
of live stock, but his markets will be “supervised” by 
“the national Government.” If his farm adjoins a river, 
he may call on the Federal Government to push back with 
its mighty hand the floods which threaten to ravage his 
acres. If he needs money for an extension of his agri- 
cultural operations, he may borrow it from a Federal 
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bank. If he asks advice, he can get far more than he or 
any man can use, from the Department of Agriculture 
operating through the Bureau of Markets, the Bureau 
of Farm Management, and the “ codperative Farm Ad- 
ministration”’ scheme. National legislation is to pro- 
tect him in “the right of cooperative handling and mar- 
keting of the products of the farm”; he will 
carry his goods to market over roads built under the Fed- 
eral cooperative plan, or possibly, by trains operated un- 
der Federal control. For the war, say the Republocrats, 
shows that Federal control of the country’s railways was 
“a great task greatly discharged.” Politicians are some- 
times very optimistic, but oftener most unconsciously 
funny. 

The farmer vote is a large vote, but far be it from me to 
suggest that this is the reason why so much attention 
is paid the farmer by the Republocrats. On the contrary. 
For if the boy wishes to engage in other work, he may 
apply, as has been stated, to the Federal Employment 
Bureau. Once placed in some remunerative occupation, 
he will be aided by “ the workingmen’s compensation act ” 
which the Republocrats pledge themselves to extend, by 
the Federal eight-hour law, by the act for vocational 
training, and by a “ code of other wholesome laws affect- 
ing the liberties and bettering the conditions of the labor- 
ing classes.” For these laws are all “ just assertions of 
the national interest in the welfare of the people,” an 
assertion, by the way, which would have astounded the 
great American commonly accepted as the founder of 
this Republocratic party. There must be a limit some- 
where. If the Federal Government may justly legislate 
on any subject touching “the welfare of the people,” 
there is no reason whatever why it should not establish 
and remove impediments to marriage, forbid celibacy, fix 
the number of children in every family according to eco- 
nomic conditions, and establish a Federal Department of 
Religion. 

Have the Republocrats omitted anything from this ex- 
traordinary platform? Let me sum up. They propose 
to establish or continue 


1. Federal maternity care. 

2. Federal supervision of the cradle. 

3. Federal teaching of sex-hygiene. 

4. Federal, as opposed to State, regulation of child labor. 
5. Federal regulation of the hours of work. 

6. Federal aid for the schools of the respective States. 
7. Federal control, consequently, of the local schools. 

8. Federal employment bureaus. 


9. Federal training in cooking, sewing, and “ home economics.” 
10. Federal aid in the purchasing of fertilizer. 
‘ 11. Federal aid to the farmer through “trained experts.” 
12. Federal supervision of live stock markets. 
13. Federal cooperation in constructing intra-State roads. 
14. Federal extension of the workingmen’s compensation act. 
15. Federal extension of the vocational training act. 
16. A Federal code of laws affecting the working classes. 


As I have remarked, it is a mistake to take a platform 
too seriously. 


But as I again read that platform I am 
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reminded of a very pertinent plank in the first American 
platform, a document issued in 1776: 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither 
swarms of Officers to harass our people, and eat out their 
substance. 

There was a time when the fit conclusion would have 
been a line of moralizing sentiment on the rights and dig- 
nity of the respective States, and on the necessity of 
inculcating a spirit of energy, thrift, independence and 
self-determination in every American citizen. But that 
was in the day when we did not give the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
a mere lip-service, but really believed them important. 


A Champion of Democracy 
HaroLtp HALL 


HE first public utterance of Archbishop Mannix when 

he replied to Australia’s welcome is worth remem- 
bering: “ From this day I claim to be, and as time goes on 
| hope to justify my claim to be considered a good Aus- 
tralian, jealous of the interests and of the good name of 
my adopted country.” His claim has been made good. 
He stands out as few prelates stand out in any country, 
a man who represents the best in his adopted land. Less 
than ten years have passed since he was consecrated co- 
adjutor Archbishop of Melbourne, and in that brief time 
the scholarly churchman from Maynooth, the home of 
scholars, has absorbed Australia’s spirit. More than that 
he has assimilated it. 

For Australia stands first and foremost as a democracy. 
Her traditions are democratic. She is proud of her 
power to lead her own life. A part of the British Empire 
she is as quite unlike the power that has fought for the 
freedom of small nations with intent to subjugate all na- 
tions as is the Republic of the West. There may be a 
politico-military caste, a nuclens of the Rhodes-Kipling 
school of empire builders, singing their hymn of imperial- 
ism in the Anzac land, but it is a swan-song. Australia 
is intensely Australian linked with British trade but not 
with British political ideals. 

See how she acted in the world war. Convinced that 
the menace to democracy was the mailed fist that was 
smashing Belgium in 1914, she threw herself into the 
struggle when the tide was strongly setting against the 
\llies. On the western front and at the Dardanelles she 
paid the price for freedom, she registered her faith in 
democracy. ‘“ See how the colories rally to the Empire,” 
was the cry of the British politician. ‘“ See how Aus- 
tralia fights for her own ideals,” was the Anzac battle-cry. 
The Empire meant little to her. Australian democracy 
meant everything. And to convince the world that it 
was not British imperialism but real democracy that she 
cherished, while her forces were fighting in the field her 
home guard waged as noble a fight when imperialism 
over-reached itself and threatened her with the tyranny 
of conscription. 
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In the van stood Archbishop Mannix. It was in the 
days when feeling ran high. It was no easy struggle when 
the press of the world was under the thumb of the im- 
perialist. It called for big men and big leaders. Arch- 
bishop Mannix was both a big man and a great leader. 
He was called disloyal by Premier Hughes because he 
exercised a freeman’s right to vote yes or no on an open 
question. But hostile and unfair criticism did not daunt 
him. He not only voted but he led. He was as much of 
a living force against British imperialism in Australia 
as Mercier was a force against Prussan imperialism in 
Belgium. The anti-conscriptionists rallied around him. 
And they won. “No power has the right to conscript 
our gold or our blood, unless that power is voted that 
right by ourselves. You cannot conscript free men. 
They conscript themselves.” It was Canada’s answer to 
the imperialist who was fighting for democracy in his 
peculiar sense of the term. It was South Africa’s and 
it was Ireland’s answer. It was but the echo of an older 
cry that issued in the birth of the American democracy 
long before democracy was popular. “ These colonies 
cannot be coerced into paying taxes or paying blood.” It 
was the clear writing into action of the, magic word “ self- 
determination.” Australia proved what Wilson said: 
“ Self-determination is no mere phrase. It is an impera- 
tive principle of action that statesmen henceforth will 
ignore at their peril.” The leader of the army of Aus- 
tralian self-determination was Archbishop Mannix. 

But not in war-time alone is self-determination the in- 
alienable right of a free people. Its principle is the vital 
force of a democracy. It must enter into the lives of the 
people. It must safeguard minority interests no matter 
how strong or how clamorous the majority may be. It 
must safeguard the home, too, and that very important 
adjunct to the home, the school. If it means anything, 
it means the right of the individual to lead his life to the 
full, without clashing with the rights of his fellows. It 
means the common sharing of a nation’s burdens as well 
as a common enjoyment of national rights and privileges. 
Archbishep Mannix has sounded self-determination to 
its depths. He has taken it out of the dictionary and 
spelled it into the lives of his people whenever the occa- 
sion arose. 

Witness his stand on the educational question. ‘“ From 
the Catholic standpoint,” he declared in one of, his first 
public utterances in Australia, “the unequal treatment 
meted to you in the schools is, as far as I can judge, the 
one great stain on the statute books of this free and pro- 
gressive land. It is a source of genuine regret that the 
Catholic body should be forced to buy twice over with 
their hard-won money and with the heroic and ill-re- 
quited labor of their teaching Sisterhoods and Brother- 
hoods, the right to educate their children according to 
the dictates of their conscience.” Nor did he merely 
speak in one sentence the meaning of self-determination 
into educational rights. Without apology or “ pussy- 
footing,” fearless of criticism from sincere or bigoted 
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Protestant, or insincere and weak-kneed Catholic, he has 
gone into the battle for freedom of education as bravely 
as he went into the battle for freedom from conscription. 
He is a champion of democracy, an out-and-out self-de- 
terminist. Seeing with a scholar’s mind the logic of his 
principles, he speaks out fearlessly on every occasion, and 
what is much more important, he acts consistently and 
ceaselessly. 

He is not a politician but he is very much of a states- 
man. A politician is committed to the policies of a party. 
A statesman is above every party in a democracy, look- 
ing to party principles and practices and giving his alle- 
giance to the best principles that are written down into 
action. The purpose of parties is to carry out principles, 
and if there is no divergence of principle to express the 
same principle by different methods of detail. So when 
the Catholic Federation in Australia, after repeated pro- 
tests to the Liberal Party against educational discrimina- 
tion, received no satisfaction, the Archbishop did not say, 
“Tt is too bad. We can do nothing.” That would have 
been political and safe. It would not have been states- 
manlike. It would have been a commitment to self-deter- 
mination as a phrase, not as a fact to be acknowledged 
and a right to be secured. This is what the statesman did. 
This is how he acted. In a notable address on the Aus- 
tralian educational problem he declared: “ We have asked 
for a redress or at least an inquiry by a royal commission. 
And the answer has come back from the Liberal Party 
that there is to be no redress and that there is nothing to 
inquire about. In these circumstances and with a view to 
bestowing support upon those who might best deserve it, 
I suggest that the Federation should in due time try to 
ascertain the views of the Labor Party.” 

That is a statesman’s way. No compromise, no apol- 
ogy, no secret diplomacy, a clear statement of rights and 
the determination to secure those rights. No political party 
allegiance with favors to be begged or friends to be 
helped. For in the statesman’s mind the party is the 
servant of the people. In the politician’s mind it is the 
master of the people, thinking for the people—leading or 
driving them with the whip of fear or the bait of favor. 
And the result of the Archbishop’s statesmanship has been 
that the Catholic candidates of the Labor Party have 
pledged themselves as favoring the educational claims, 
and while the party itself has not as yet come out for 
granting educational rights, the struggle is now more 
hopeful than ever. 

The educational struggle is not new in Australia. Like 
the educational struggle in most countries its pivotal point 
is the right of the parent against the assumed right of 
the State. And while bigotry is not always apparent, in 
nearly every State where the stage has been set for a clash 
of educational ideals, bigotry stalks from behind the 
scenes.. So it was in Australia when State aid was with- 
drawn from denominational schools in 1882. In Vic- 
toria the attorney general declared at the time that the 
law just passed was framed to “ purge the colony of 
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clericalism,”” and in New South Wales Henry Parkes 
held up the bill on public instruction in his hands and 
stated, “I hold in my hand what will be death to the 
calling of the priesthood of the Church of Rome.” 

The result was passing strange. The Protestant pri- 
mary schools in bulk closed. The Catholic schools began, 
and today care for 120,000 pupils. Australia today has 
1,500 churches attended by more than 1,000 priests. 
There are 500 Christian Brothers and ten times that 
number of Sisters, the greater number engaged in teach- 
ing. There are more than 140 boarding schools for 
girls. Australia has about 800 Catholic primary schools, 
and 200 secondary schools. Her educational growth was 
marked a few years ago by the founding of Newman Col- 
lege by Archbishop Mannix. A very good record for the 
1,218,673 Catholics who make up one-fifth of Australia’s 
population. 

America has welcomed to her shores many a visitor 
since the signing of the armistice. One and all they have 
spoken of democracy. They have told us that we are the 
crusaders of democracy. He who is with us now can 
well speak of democracy. He has fought for it and is still 
fighting for it. A scholar and a man of action, a church- 
man and a statesman he cares little for criticism and 
much for principle. He stands for the best in Australia. 
Australia is a democracy and he is its champior. 


The Keeper of the Conscience 


Henry C. Watts 


T is said that the Lord Chancellor of England is the 
keeper of the King’s conscience, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, being no theologian, but merely a lawyer-politic- 
ian, must find himself sorely tried in the guardianship 
of a conscience which, as officially ordained by the 
statutes of the Act of Succession, is susceptible to the 
flexible influences of geography. For south of the river 
Tweed that conscience is, officially at all events, rigidly 
and most orthodoxically Anglican, holding firmly to the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, and maintaining 
stoutly that nullus episcopus, nulla ecclesia! 

It is a comforting and a logical doctrine, so long as 
the conscience remains south of the Tweed. But once the 
border river is passed the same Act of Succession trans- 
forms that Anglican conscience into one more in accord- 
ance with the sterner air of Scotland, and it becomes 
Presbyterian. The doctrine of the Apostolic Succession 
is left to shiver on the southern banks of the river, and 
the bishops give place to the elders of the kirk! 

In the circumstances it is perhaps as well that the Lord 
Chancellor is no theologian, but a mere lawyer. The 
case was simpler when the royal conscience was a Cath- 
olic one, and its guardian not infrequently a Prince of the 
Church. And if, by any such simple process of com- 
paring like with like, the Chancellor of the Roman Church 
is the keeper of the Papal conscience, then for the emi- 
nent holder of that high office geography need have no 
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terrors: national boundaries are not effective against 
theology. They stand, the Papal and the Royal Chancel- 
lors, wide apart as the poles on matters of fundamental 
doctrine, yet curiously alike in a sense that is strictly 
ecclesiastical. For while the one is Chancellor to the 
Supreme Head of the Roman Church, the other holds 
exactly the same relation to the Supreme Head of the 
Church of England, which, however painful to certain 
pious ears in the Provinces of Canterbury and York, 
is nevertheless true. 

But, on the assumption that the Roman Chancellor 
has such a guardianship of the Papal conscience, it is not 
unreasonable to expect him to wish to hold his office in 
all tranquillity, and this he cannot do unless he is aware 
of the troubled days ahead, of the woes that the prophets 
have predicted. And all this the Roman Chancellor may 
know for the trifling outlay of two cents, at which rate 
the prophet retails his prophesies. 

Into a humble eating house frequented by impecunious 

journalists there stole some days ago an aged man. 
3owed with the thought of impending woes he dragged 
his feet with difficulty, and considerable noise, across the 
floor. His appearance proclaimed him to be one of those 
anti-profiteers who have resolved that the great soap 
trusts shall not wax at his expense, nor would his sturdy 
patriotism suffer him to hold converse with alien barbers. 
He produced a little paper-covered booklet, laid it on the 
table and muttered an inaudible but significant phrase, 
and, for a consideration, the pamphlet changed hands. 
For two cents the Roman Chancellor, also, may know 
what portents threaten Rome. 

It would appear that this Old Moore, for such is the 
name of the prophet, has been in the prophetic business 
for seventy-five years, and in the “ year of human re- 
demption 1920” he ventures to interpret the voice of the 
stars in the field of ecclesiastical prophesy. 

In the month of March, famous for the mentality of 
its hares, appears a hieroglyph churchly in style and edi- 
fying in appearance. Seated in a chair of state raised 
on a dais of two steps, within a chamber strongly remin- 
iscent of the Anglican monastery founded by the late 
Father Ignatius at Llanthony in Wales, is a person pre- 
senting a Richard III appearance. He rests his left arm 
on the arm of the chair, and leans his head forward upon 
his hand. Before the personage bows a friar of some un- 
known order whose feet are bare, and whose nose, ap- 
parently in consequence, is red. He presents, with evi- 
dent concern, to the personage what appears to be either 
an oyster patty or a New England mince pie. Seriously 
and profoundly, the august personage gazes upon this 
edible offering, while the friar threatens to fall forward 
and inflict considerable damage either on his nose or the 
oyster patty. 

Turning to the interpretation of this mystic symbol, 
it appears that in March, Mars being stationary in Scor- 
pio, the Pope should have met a sudden and unlooked- 
for trouble. The prophet stalls, and only partly ex- 
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plained the presence in the hieroglyph of the comestible 
by saying that the trouble will be “ probably connected 
with Church property, the Vatican.” Cherchez la femme! 
Profiting by the prediction, the Chancellor in the month 
of March probably kept his eye on the cook! 

The friar does not appear again until September, so 
that there is an interval of five months of tranquillity. 
Then again the friar appears on the scene, having aug- 
mented his scanty attire by a strip of rabbit fur. He 
now bows sorrowfully before what is apparently a huge 
gumdrop resting on a catafalque of chocolate. Jupiter in 
the Ninth House is afflicted by Mars and Uranus; trou- 
ble is prefigured in the religious world, there will be dis- 
sensions and disputes, and, what is terrifying since Chan- 
cellors have been mentioned, there will be the deaths 
of some noted preachers and lawyers! There is, how- 
ever, one little consolation which may very opportunely 
be mentioned in connection with these lines: we are 
told that publishing increases and literary matters receive 
attention ! 

The prophet, acting on his own advice to 
all crops that are exhausted,” disposes of the friar in Sep- 
tember, and he is seen no more. But the voice of the 
stars continues, and in December Venus is rising, and 
Mars is in the ascendant opposing Neptune in the 
Seventh—whatever that may be! Good fortune, says 
the prophet, evidently thinking he has secured an equit- 
able balance, will attend the Italian ruler; but the Pope 
will experience a very annoying time during the winter. 

It is beyond believing to think that so paltry a sum as 
two cents should stand between the Roman Chancellor 
and a knowledge of the impending woes that threaten 
Rome! 


‘ 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Fear and Fearlessness 


To the Editor of America: 

An occurence of a few weeks ago in a community which despite 
state lines, is really part of the Greater New York, may deserve 
mention in this department of America. In the vicinity of a 
Catholic church a moving-picture establishment displayed a 
poster which, in itself, was an offense against public decency and 
which, more boldly than usual, advertised the depraved char- 
acter of the picture to be exhibited. From the altar at every 
Mass, on the Sunday after the appearance of the scandalous 
posters, the rector of the church nearby warned his people 
against the exhibition. Further, a committee from the Holy 
Name Society of the parish waited upon the manager of the 
moving-picture place. As a result, the vicious posters were 
taken down and the equally vicious picture was promptly with- 
drawn. Needless to say, elsewhere the posters and the picture 
are to be seen and are going the rounds of the “movies.” 

There are many instances where the fear of advertising a 
public evil, even in the act of warning against it, is disregarded 
and a brave stand is made for clean amusements for the people. 
Such a stand cannot be maintained by mere generalities, much 
less by angry denunciation, but, as in the case here cited, by the 
direct indictment of a specific offense. It is not to be expected 
that the moving-picture exhibitor across the river will have 
any real change of heart. For a time, he may be watchful and 
even present pictures so beautiful and attractive to all sorts of 
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people that the wonder is there should be need of any other 
kind, at any time, for any sort of people. But, true to his type, 
and urged by the sinister forces behind him, our exhibitor will 
sandwich between these beautiful things, vulgarities so craftily 
presented that it will be hard for his uncritical patrons to discern 
the line between the vulgar and the vicious. Meanwhile, Catholics 
will again throng to his place and so will go on until once more 
a perfectly logical, but outrageous assault upon public decency 
on the part of the “movie” manager, will incur the stern con- 
demnation of the good priest, who for his part’ must, perforce, 
bide his time ere he can make a fresh protest against an ever 
recurring and seemingly almost resistless force of evil. 

This process cannot go on forever. Sooner or later, Catholics 
will develop longer memories. The nice, pleasant, even moral 
show of one week will not deaden the memory of the vileness 
of the week before, nor set at rest a distrust of what is to come. 
The manager, with the old-time plea of the panderer, that he must 
give the public what it wants, with his hypocritical patter “to the 
pure all things are pure,” cannot forever delude the God-fearing 
Christians among his patrons. The day of his exposure is at 
hand and it will be hastened by good priests like the one men- 
tioned here, shepherds in constant fear of the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing prowling about the flock, but once the wolf is discovered, 
fearless in stripping him of his disguise. 

New York. ALFRED YOUNG. 
“Blue Monday Musings” 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While admiring the vigorous manner in which Benjamin 
Francis Musser sets about to repel a new attack of bigotry by his 
letter in your issue of June 26, one cannot help but feel that he is 
hardly justified in dismissing the question of the genuinity of the 
bull “ Laudabiliter’”’ with the cool assurance that he does. For 
while it is perfectly true that many eminent historians have 
assailed it as a forgery, still one is tempted to remind Mr. 
Musser that an equally imposing array might be brought forward 
in favor of its genuinity. Surely as a controverted matter in 
the field of history the evidence is not so preponderantly against 
it as to warrant speaking of it as “ever resuscitated nonsense” 
or to put it in the same category with the bogus K. of C. oath. 

Moreover, as we have always understood it, the question of 
the donation of Ireland by Adrian, does not rest upon the 
genuinity of “ Laudabiliter” at all; but rather upon the authen- 
ticity of a passage in the “ Metalogus,” which, if it is not ar 
interpollation, places the fact of the donation beyond question. 

One might also note in passing that Henry’s hands were as 
yet unstained by the blood of Saint Thomas a Becket, when the 
bull “Laudabiliter” was issued; that in the donation of Con- 
stantine were included “all islands cf ancient right”; and that 
for Mr. Musser to argue that the bull is a forgery from the 
fact that no original copy of it is extant, is hardly logical. Even 
granting the genuinity of “ Laudabiliter” it is impossible for any 
group of bigots to make anything of it. The bull never granted 
any such powers as Henry or his successors on the throne of 
England have presumed to exercise in Ireland. It gave no title 
of conquest; there was no gift or transfer of dominion or heredi- 
tary right. And it has not been so much by her attempts to 
rule as by her determination to misrule that England has for- 

feited her right to govern Ireland. 

Jersey City. Francis J. McConvi te. 

[This controversy is now closed.—Ed. America.] 


Starving Austrian Nuns 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In addition to the many personal letters sent in acknowledg- 
ment to kind donors who so promptly and so generously re- 
sponded to our appeal for the suffering Ursulines in Austria, 
as published in the issue of America for April 17, we wish, 
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through yeur columns, to convey to all who so charitably sent 
offerings, our sincere appreciation and deep gratitude. The re- 
lief fund for our Austrian sisters, through the wonderful gen- 
erosity of many readers of America, far exceeded our greatest 
expectations. We interpreted the wishes of the donors by send- 
ing the amount received, which was over $1,350, to the starving 
Ursulines in Innsbriick, and to other Ursuline communities of 
Austria, who, in their dire distress, appealed to us for help. 
May all our kind and generous benefactors realize in hundred- 
fold measure the blessings promised to those who respond to 
the call of the needy! To the editors through whose courtesy 
our appeal was published, we extend our deepest gratitude, and 
congratulations for the wide-spread circulation enjoyed by 
Ame_rIcA, shown by the fact that responses to our plea came 
from all over the country, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, from 
Minnesota to Louisiana. 


Springfield, Ill. THE URSULINE SISTERS. 


A Noteworthy Experiment 


To the Editor of America: 


Mr. Chesterton says that there is just one adequate answer to 
the objection, “ You can’t turn back the hands upon the clock.” 
It is, “You can.” The dear dead days are not entirely beyond 
recall. The most astute managers of manufacturing plants are 
attempting at this very instant to bring back some of the old 
creative joy, which the medieval craftsmen experienced in their 
work, to lighten the drudgery and to reward the labor of the 
operatives in their plant. 

The present stupefying method of forcing labor of poor qual- 
ity from exhausted and uninterested workers is of its nature 
temporary and unstable. It is the great present threat of the 
very existence of the capitalist system, and the system is rapidly 
breaking down because of it. The book by Father Husslein, S.J., 
entitled “ Democratic Industry,” contrasts the present industrial 
system with that of the Middle Ages and agrees with me that 
the old system must be revived and adapted to present condi- 
tions. The Bryn Athyn affair is a modern illustration of the 
ancient method of applying labor to an artistic accomplishment. 
The degree in which it fails to meet the commendation of Mr. 
Maginnis can easily be chargeable to peculiar accidental condi- 
tions altogether unconnected with the chief idea involved. One 
can easily imagine it succeeding to-day, as it succeeded in the 
building of St. Vincent Abbey Church near Latrobe, Pa., about 
twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Maginnis is no more aware than I am, that one cannot 
copy a condition of society, any more than one can copy an ar- 
chitectural monument. Nevertheless modern architecture may 
be informed by the spirit that stimulated all great creative art 
of the past, may be guided by the identical set of principles that 
guided past art ,and may be at the same time modern and medie- 
val. The same thing is true of a condition of society. 

I can see no other alternative to the present hopeless tangle 
in the labor world than applying medieval principles to its un- 
ravelment. The drugged apathy of labor in the face of repeated 
doses of wages indicates further doses of the same drug. There 
must be a changed incentive if the craftsmen are to recover the 

deftness, the skill and the love of their work, which was a por- 
tion of their employment in medieval days. When this happens 
the artistic refinements, which characterized Greek, Byzantine, 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture will again find their place 
in modern buildings. I am hopeful that both Mr. Maginnis and 
I may be privileged, before we leave, to face the Great Archi- 
tect, to work under conditions in our art, that approximate those 
under which more capable artists then either of us, created im- 
perishable monuments to the glory of God. 


Pittsburg. Joun T. Comes 
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HI recent convention of the National Education 
Association at Salt Lake City provided another 
proof that the propaganda for the Smith-Towner bill is 
as tireless as it is ingenuous. Speaking for the commit- 
tee on the emergency in education, Dr. G. D. Strayer, of 
Columbia University, stated that its passage was the 
most important task now before the teachers of the 
country, and recommended the appointment of a legisla- 
tive committee at Washington to watch over its interests. 
“The measure of our professional zeal and of our effi- 
ciency as a group,” reported Dr. Strayer, “ will be found 
next year in the degree to which we are able to work 
together and to enlist public support for the bill.” In 
addition to the Washington lobby, named by euphony, 
“ the legislative committee,” aSsociations to work for the 
bill “throughout the nation” are also recommended. 
We must take a leaf from the book of our opponents. 
If the group of citizens who alone in this country seem 
to be standing for freedom of education as opposed to 
the domination of the schools by political bureaucrats 
“can work together,” as Dr. Strayer suggests, the poli- 
ticians will soon see their way to a quiet shelving of this 
most un-American proposition. In this matter we are 
neither Democrats nor Republicans, but Americans, ab- 
solutely opposed to Federalized schools. The action of 
the two great political parties has been disappointing. 
Neither mentions the Smith-Towner bill by name, but 
each approves the principle on which the bill is founded. 
Hence, as a matter of tactics, it would seem that resolu- 
tions condemning “ centralized” or “ Federalized ” edu- 
cation in general, while good, are too indefinite. The 
present policy of the Smith-Townerites is to protest that 
their bill not only does not “ centralize ” the local schools, 
but actually protects them against the encroachments of 
the Federal Government. The best answer to this asser- 
tion is the bill itself. Any measure which requires the 
States to submit their educational policies to Washing- 
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ton for approval, which makes an annual report obliga- 
tory upon the States, and which leaves to the Secretary 
of Education the final decision whether or not any State 
may participate in the Federal appropriation, is irrevo- 
cably committed to Federal domination. 

Three resolutions recently adopted by Catholic asso- 
ciations should commend themselves to all who believe 
in the American principle of local control of the schools. 
The fitst is that of the Catholic Educational Association, 
at the New York convention: 

Since by the Constitution of the United States, no authority 
to regulate or control education within the States has been dele- 
gated to Congress, we protest against the enactment of the Smith- 
Towner bill (H. R. 7, S. 1017), or of any measure which tends to 
centralize at Washington powers reserved under the Consti- 
tution to the respective States or to the people. 

Two days later the Vocational Education Congress of 
the Knights of Columbus adopted the following splendid 
protest: 


The Vocational Education Congress of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, assembled in Chicago, earnestly protests against the letter 
and spirit of the Smith-Towner bill as a bureaucratic measure 
contrary to American principles and practice, and harmful to 
the natural development of efficient education among a demo- 
cratic people. 

Toward the end of May the Indiana Knights of Co- 
lumbus, assembled in State convention, condemned the 
Smith-Towner bill in these words: 

Whereas, there is pending in the Senate of the United States 
a measure known as the Smith-Towner bill which has met with 
explicit condemnation not only of several Bishops in their Pas- 
toral Letters, by various religious Orders in their respective 
educational conventions, by resolutions of the Catholic Order of 
Foresters and of the Knights of Columbus in several of their 
State conventions, and by all the leading Catholic periodicals, 
but also by Senators in public debate and eminent educators, 
lay and clerical, Catholic and non-Catholic, because of their con- 
viction that the provisions of this bill would be detrimental to 
private and public school education alike, and hence to the general 
welfare of the country, therefore be it resolved that we the 
Knights of Columbus of the State of Indiana, assembled in State 
Convention, keenly realizing the serious nature of the above- 
named measure and the need of a united stand against it, do 
hereby go on record as opposing its passage into the law of the 
land. 


The bill will certainly be urged at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress. In the meantime it would be well, if 
every parish in the United States, and every society in 
all these parishes, were to align their forces for action. 
Then, when the proper time comes, we shall be ready to 
let Congress know what is thought of this importation 
from foreign shores, the Smith-Towner bill, by the larg- 
est single group of voters in the country. 
The Baptists “ Denounce” Divorce 

UR Baptist brethren, lately in national conference 

at Buffalo, crowned their labors by adopting a 
highly moral resolution on the subject of divorce. Be- 
ginning by suggesting a national divorce law,.which, in- 
cidentally, is a law quite beyond the power of Congress 
to enact, they went on to urge their clergy to “ avoid 
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carefully any action that would weaken the influence of 
the minister and Church in regard to this menace to all 
that the Church seeks to promote.” Assuming that the 
Church’s purpose is to promote all that is good, this de- 
nunciation of divorce as a menace to all that is good is 
almost scientifically accurate. The Conference then pro- 
ceeded to promote to high office a Los Angeles clergy- 
man who has recently attained a certain degree of noto- 
riety by encouraging in a most efficient manner this men- 
ace to all that the Church seeks to promote. True, his 
action has been surpassed by other Protestant clergy- 
men. He had only joined in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony, a man, if the term be permissible, whose wife had 
divorced him, to a woman who had divorced her hus- 
band, under circumstances which have since moved the 
usually easy conscience of the State of Nevada to order 
an investigation. To complete the contrast, it should be 
added that the clergymen who had in practice adopted 
the course recommended by the conference, also stood 
for office and went down to defeat. 

There is much promise in regard to this fearful na- 
tional pollution of divorce. As far as it goes, the prom- 
ise is good. It shows, at least, the coming of the time 
when no decent man can defend remarriage after di- 
vorce. If this spirit grows we may some day reach a 
standard of public morality under which men and 
women who insist on making legalized polygamy an ac- 
cepted feature of American life will be socially ostra- 
cized and, possibly, jailed like any other violators of 
public decency. But a little performance ‘added to all 
this promise would be very helpful and encouraging. It 
would make us believe somewhat more firmly in the sin- 
cerity of the promise. Our Baptist brethren missed a 
great opportunity. They denounced divorce, and hon- 
ored the clergyman who rewarded divorce. 

Many of the Protestant sects have made a good. be- 
ginning by a theoretical proscription uf divorce. This is 
a change for the better. Time was when the defense of 
divorce seemed almost the first ‘article in the scheme of 
Protestant belief and practice. Can they not now take the 
next step, and reduce a barren theory to fruitful prac- 
tice? Prompt degradation of the clergyman who coun- 
tenances this “menace to all that the Church seeks to 
promote” will do much more to check this fearful evil, 
than a whole list of anathemas which any clergyman is 
free to convert into a litany of blessings. Promise is a 
good horse, but performance is a better. 


A Noble Dream 


HE Interchurch World Movement was a _ noble 

dream which ought to have come true, is the opinion 
of the Dean of the Yale School of Religion. It certainiy 
has fulfilled the end of a dream for it has vanished into 
unreality. As a movement it should have succeeded. 
For it had that which makes for motion and energy and 
vigor. Money. Its managers planned to spend $1,000 a 
day for office rental. It had 2,000 employees on its pay 
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roll. It had the power of getting good business heads 
and publicity men and the advertising space that only 
money can buy. In fact it had everything in the coin of 
time. And Dean Brown of Yale explains the failure of 
the movement by saying it “ was due mainly to the lack 
of wise heads to accompany the warm hearts, to furnish 
more judicious plans and sounder financial methods.” 

This explanation is puzzling. If the movement had no 
financial backing, if there were no big business men who 
could be attracted by decent salaries, if there was no sys- 
tem and no organization, there would be room for 
“warm hearts.” But the fact is there was system and 
organization and all the “wise heads ” that money could 
buy. But it was a church movement without a church. 
It was a drive for souls without a soul behind it. It was 
a heartless cry striving to reach human hearts. It doubt- 
less rallied many sincere Christians to its banners. But 
what did they find but banners? And unless there is some- 
thing behind a banner, a cause or a personality or an 
ideal, the banner soon droops and there is nothing left 
but disappointment. 

A very real church movement was started twenty cen- 
turies ago. It had no money in its treasury. It looked 
to the foolish ones and not to the wise. In fact the wise 
mocked it and waited for it to pass into the discard of 
forgotten theories and exploded ideals. But it would 
not be downed though it had most unequal chances, for 
a well organized State took issue with it. Money and 
system and power were with the State. But God was 
with the first real Church movement and it went on. In 
fact it still goes on. Sometimes it has money but some- 
times it has none. Yet it always goes on. It uses system 
and organization and a great many other natural helps. 
However, it has been deprived of all natural helps and 
still it goes on. 

. A.world goes mad in an orgy of blood, States are made 
and ‘unmade, error and hatred and delusion rise up to 
block its path and still it remains, giving that infallible 
evidence of life, movement. False friends betray its dear- 
est interests at times. Weak friends hurt its message or 
belie its ideals in their lives. Still century after century 
bears testimony to its life, its vigor, its power, its soul. 
For it has a soul, it is living with the breath of God. He 
breathed upon it in the long ago. His Spirit still breathes 
through its every fiber. It is human with all the pitiful 
weakness of humanity. It is Divine with all the glowing 
strength of Divinity, the great puzzling paradox to eyes 
that see not and to ears that will not hear. Not a union 
of churches but a united Church, defying the limitations 
of time and space, its hands on earth, its Head in heaven, 
it moves through time and holds eternity. 


A Jesuit Peacemaker 
S all the world knows, it has long been the custom 
on July 12, the anniversary of the Battke of the 
Boyne, for loyal Orangemen to express in divers un- 
equivocal ways the hatred and contempt they feel for 
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‘“ Papishers.” This year the lamentable state of Ireland 
where eighty-six per cent of the population are longing 
for the independence that the Protestants of Ulster, 
backed by a large British army of occupation, would deny 
them, has increased the bitterness of the old religious 
quarrel. Anything, therefore, that will help even a little 
to unite the Irish people of the North with those of the 
South, so that both can work harmoniously together in 
promoting the happiness and peace of Erin should be 
eagerly welcomed and promptly adopted. Certain pas- 
sages in Professor Alfred O’Rahilly’s remarkable biog- 
raphy of Father William Doyle, S. J., killed at Ypres, 
August 16, 1917, while fearlessly discharging a chaplain’s 
duty, if they are thoughtfully read both by the Protes- 
tant Unionists and the Catholic Nationalists of freland, 
will, perhaps, bring her day of freedom nearer. 

Finding himself the only Catholic chaplain of the 48th 
Brigade’s four battalions Father Doyle soon won the 
heart of all the officers and men. His attractive holiness 
and cheerful courage were irresistible. ‘ His Christlike 
democracy,” writes Professor O’Rahilly, “ was the secret 
of Father Doyle’s popularity.” He continues: 

With him there was neither Jew nor Gentile, neither officer 
nor private; all were men, human beings, souls for whom Christ 
died. . . . He would risk ten lives, if he had them, to bring help 
and comfort to a dying soldier, no matter who he was. Once 
he rushed up to a wounded Ulsterman and knelt beside him. 
“Ah Father,” said the man. “I don’t belong to your Church.” 
“No,” replied Father Doyle, “but you belong to my God.” To 
Father Doyle all were brothers to be ministered to. 

And here is the tribute paid the devoted priest by a Bel- 
fast Orangeman: 


Father Doyle was a good deal among us. We couldn't possibly 
agree with his religious opinions, but we simply, worshiped him 
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for other things. He didn’t know the meaning of fear, and 
he didn’t know what bigotry was. He was as ready to risk his 
life to take a drop of water to a wounded Ulsterman as to assist 
men of his own faith and regiment. If he risked his life in look- 
ing after Ulster Protestant soldiers once he did it a hundred 
times in the last few days. The Ulstermen felt his loss more 
keenly than anybody, and none were readier to show their marks 
of respect to the dead hero priest than were our Ulster Presby- 
terians. Father Doyle was a true Christian in every sense of 
the word, and a credit to any religious faith. He never tried to get 
things easy. He was always sharing the risks of the men, and 


had to be kept in restraint by the staff for his own protection. 

He did not know what fear was, and everybody in the bat- 
talion, Catholic and Protestant alike, idolized him [writes 
an officer of the Dublin Fyseliers]. . . He loved the 
men and spent every hour of his time looking after them, 
and when we were having a fairly hot time in the trenches 
he would bring us up boxes of cigarettes and cheer us up. 
The men would do anything he asked them, and I am sure 
we will never get another padre like him. Everybody says 
that he has earned the V. C. many times over, and I can 
vouch for it myself from what I have seen him do many a 
time. He was asked not to go into action with the battalion, 
but he would not stop behind, and I am confident that no 
braver or holier man ever fell in. battle than he. 


On Father Doyle’s death he was recommended for the 
Victoria Cross by his commanding officer, his Brigadier, 
and by General Hickey, but, grateful England apparently 
found his “ triple disqualification of being an Irishman, a 
Catholic, and a Jesuit” quite insuperable. Father 
Doyle’s fellow-countrymen, however, both Catholic and 
Protestant, appreciated thoroughly his sterling virtues, 
and when his praises were the theme forgot their relig- 
ious differences. Father Doyle’s saintly life and heroic 
death have won for him, his friends believe, a priceless 
heavenly guerdon ‘and they feel that he is still a zealous 
promoter of peace and reconciliation among all Irishmen 
and that he is now fervently praying for the restoration 
of freedom to his beloved country. 


Literature 


KIPLING AND THE SHORT STORY. 
66 HY give it away?” the ironic Rudyard Kipling once 

quizzically drawled out when Brander Matthews had 
recounted how a college class were taught some tricks of the 
trade from the masters of story-telling by whose example 
Kipling had obviously lifted himself to fame: “ Why not let 
them think it was just genius?” Surely there must be in 
Kipling, beyond all mere literary heredity and environment, 
a prodigious something closely akin to genius that could make 
the Anglo-Indian sub-editor famous at twenty-three and a 
classic, the terminus ad quem of short-story evolution, long 
before he was fifty years of age. 

Kipling’s portrait is familiar but rarely have looks .less 
truly revealed the man. Under the eclipse of those steel- 
rimmed spectacles, reposes an eye that, roving over five con- 
tinents, has photographed every phase of human endeavor. 
Kipling’s mind has the power of tempering itself to penetrate 
the very marrow of other men’s lives; that seemingly inert 
and sluggish frame encloses the true “heart to feel,” for 
which the Oriental sage prayed as man’s best literary endow- 
ment, the heart that instinctively turned for good-fellowship 
to the under-dog, that conversed with the beasts of the jungle 
in terms of sympathy and understanding, the dynamic heart 





that has celebrated as none other the heroic, the strenuous 
life, the glory of the world’s work, and has conceived and 
executed in rhapsodical prose the epic of machinery, and found 
an almost pulsing soul in aeroplanes and locomotives, and the 
bolts and bars, the piston-rods and straining planks of ocean- 
going ships. 

Such genius as Kipling inherited from nature was nurtured, 
as is the lot of most modern men of letters, on wide and 
ravenous reading in youth, but his distinctive technique was 
matured on the “journalist’s job.” What aspirant to litera- 
ture has not envied such apprenticeship? From that imperious 
mill that grinds out its peremptory demands for daily and 
hourly “copy,” have emerged most of the ready writers of 
our time. Chesterton, Wells, Bennett, Belloc and a thousand 
others first sharpened their quills in the “newspaper game.” 
Newman, in an inspired page, has paid his respects to the toil 
and keen distress, the mental fatigue and exkaustion of those 
“whose intellects are to be flaunted daily before the public 
in full dress, and that dress ever new and varied, and spun, 
like the silkworm’s out of themselves.” However unfortunate 
their extempore, flippant and extravagant philosophies that 
Newman so justify deplores, the incessant practice does 
beget the clever craftsman’s mastery of the tools. The jour- 
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nalist is born with a ‘“‘nose for news”; he quickly aevelops the 
“eye to see;” he is compelled to practise the art of compres- 
sion; he thinks in images; he feels the force of facts and the 
edge facts take from finish and form; his is the cult of color, 
and he values supremely the concrete, the dramatic, the pictur- 
esque. He knows, too, the philosopher’s stone, and “ uncon- 
sidered trifles” turn into “copy” at his touch. Rapid and 
ready as he must be in utterance, his ephemeral efforts de- 
mand instantaneous effects. He has to strike quickly and hit 
hard, if he strikes at all. His normal state is effervescence; 
from the need to flash and sparkle, he is never free, better for 
him one crowded hour of glorious life than a cycle of Cathay. 
The technique of the short-story is this reporter’s art raised 
to its highest power. 

After five years of exacting discipline as sub-editor in. India, 
for he had left college at seventeen in 1882, Kipling pub- 
lished his first volume of short-stories, “ Plain Tales from 
the Hills.” Contrary to the prevailing impression that the 
prodigal Kipling squandered his precocious genius and wrote 
himself out and was dead as a literateur fully a score of 
years ago, at an age when most writers have yet their spurs to 
win, Professor Walter Morris Hart, in a recent careful and 
minute study of the development of Kipling’s art called “ Kip- 
ling, the Story-Writer” (University of California Press) finds 
no decadence in Kipling but traces his progressive growth to 
its ripest perfection in these latter years. Professor Hart 
divides Kipling’s work into three clearly marked stages: the 
first or Indian period, 1882-1891, when for the most part he 
was connected with Indian papers, and wrote of Indian life 
and manners as sub-editor, editor or correspondent; after his 
marriage to an American lady, Kipling lived from 1892 to 
1896 at Brattleboro, Vermont, and in this second or transi- 
tional period, he wrote further tales of Indian life, notably 
the “Jungle Books,” and some stories of English life, which 
foreshadow the richer and more idealistic qualities of content 
and technique that mark his subsequent years of residence in 
England, since 1898, his highest period of artistic achievement. 

It is as the greatest English writer of short-stories that Kipling 
will endure. On the nature of this literary form, and the 
characteristics that distinguish the short-story from the story 
that is merely short, the past generation has wasted floods of 
ink; but the critics are in the main agreed that the genuine 
type must present, with fair adhesion to the unities of time, 
place and action, some crisis in conduct, some crucial episode, 
situation, or leaf from life whence character stands clearly 
revealed. Writing thus of the fever and the fret, the love, 
the fightings, the “hairbreadth ’scapes” of Indian life, under 
the journalist’s primary compulsion of filling space, Kipling 
recked not of the rules of plot laid down by the technicians. 
In the architecture of his tales, he often approximates the 
simple, informal structure of the oral “good story” of our 
own day. Mere anecdotes, vividly conceived and sharpened 
to a point, make up, according to Professor Hart’s compu- 
tation, fully one-half of the stories; one-fifth are condensed 
long stories; only one-third are short-stories in the strict sense. 
To a consuming curiosity, coupled with a keen sense of fact, 

an unfailing memory and an imagination unquenchably on 
fire, rather than to sheer intellect and penetration, Kipling owes 
his characteristic power. In character-creation, he does not 
produce an individual; he photographs rather the external fea- 
tures of the type. Take for instance Mulvaney, of the three 
immortal musketeers. Tragically true in speech, manner and 
tone as the genial blackguard appears, and treated with evi- 
dent tenderness and sympathetic touch, the whole rings hollow. 
Mulvaney, for all the amazing details of portrayal, remains a 
farcical caricature; he lacks the inner kernel of the Irish 
character, the mens divinior, the essential ethos of the Irish 
soul. ‘ 
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“Decorator and colorman in words,” Kipling calls Eustace 
Cleever, one of the rare literary figures of his creation. Mu- 
tato nomine, the character is Kipling himself. Few writers in 
any age have surpassed him in devotion to dynamic diction, 
to the power of the visual verb and the mot propre. Special 
vocabularies he “got up” by the score: the brogue, the slang 
of thieves and thugs, the cockneyisms of Tommy Atkins, the 
chit-chat of children, the professional nomenclature of a hun- 
dred trades. “ Jerkey jargon” he calls his own protean powers 
of verbal mimicry; chameleon-like he takes on the tonal color 
of his milieu. He is always interpreting the “day’s work” in 
technical terms, whether he is summering in Simla, building 
a bridge, toiling round a turbine, trekking on the South African 
veldt, or reporting the “Ship that Found Herself.” 

From a kindred love of the dramatic, Kipling’s narrative, 
when not actually in dialogue, like the “Story of the Gads- 
bys,” is always highly personalized; he tells the story himself, 
as he saw it, or he makes one of an audience to whom it is 
related by an eye-witness. His intense personality obtrudes 
on every page; his spontaniety runs riot; he has a boyish 
enthusiasm for effective force; every scene is intensely vis- 
ualized; and especially in his earlier work, he delights in self- 
assertive characters whose emotions are elemental and ex- 
plostve. With equal intensity, he persistently intervenes in 
the first person to admonish, to explain, to take sides. <A 
principle of his art, as Professor Hart avers, might almost be 
Oscar Wilde’s dictum that nothing succeeds like excess. 

In 1891, Mr. J. M. Barrie could declare that “ from the first 
only the risky subjects seem to have attracted Mr. Kipling. 
He began by dancing on ground that most novelists look long 
at before venturing a foot. He was in search of the 
devil (his only hero so far) that is in all of us ” One 
of his most admired stories, “ Without Benefit of Clergy,” is 
simply the glorification of illicit love. His first fame was a 
succés de scandale. To correct the impression of Indian life 
created by some of his earlier sketches, Kipling found it neces- 
sary in a later preface to assure “ the ill-informed that India 
is not entirely inhabited my men and women playing tennis 
with the Seventh (i.e. the Sixth) Commandment.” Realist 
the youthful Kipling was, to be sure, with some of the morbid 
sense of that school for the seamy side; yet even his earlier 
themes, though somewhat shocking to Anglo-Saxon ears of a 
generation ago, are poles apart from the crude animalism or 
the voluptuous finesse of a Maupassant, and the Simla tales 
sound tame beside the unblushing indelicacies of much maga- 
zine fiction of our own day. To Kipling’s credit, moreover, 
be it recorded that the unsavory strain is quite extinct in his 
stories of the last dozen years. 

Still vivid and vital to this day, Kipling has known no de- 
cadence. In the alembic of domestic life and the love of little 
children, his art has been purged and refined; he has had the 
grace to outgrow most of his defects. The cynicism is gone, 
the Commandments are safe, he writes with a reverent eye: 
virginibus puerisque cantat. Over his realism, still undimmed 
in pictorial power, has spread a warmer, more romantic glow, 
culminating in that elusive, mystical masterpiece, “ They,” 
wherein through the penumbra of subjective, lyrical, personal 

suggestion, he commemorates a miracle of Our Lady, wrought 
through her mother-love, in the return of two children from 
the dead. 

But his darling delight is still the strenuous life, the day’s 
work, .the philosophy of the men who arrive. In these grim 
days, however, we are prone to appraise as the product of a 
“shoddy, if not shady, inspiration,” the poet and the prophet 
who can propose as a panacea nothing better than “ Stand to 
your work and be wise,—certain of sword and pen.” But 
in Kipling’s case, “that is another story,’—when sa muse 


samuse. GrorGeE HERMANN Derry, Pu.D. 
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REVIEWS 

Daisy Ashford: Her Book. A Collection of the Remain- 
ing Novels of the Author of “The Young Visiters,” together 
with “The Jealous Governes” by ANGELA AsHrorp.. With a 
Preface by Irvin S. Cops. New York: Grorce H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 

Daisy Ashford’s new volume contains four very youthful 
literary productions of hers: “A Short Story of Love and 
Marriage,” dictated at the age of eight; “ The True History of 
Leslie Woodcock,” written at eleven; “When Love Lies Deep- 
est,” composed a year later, and “The Hangman’s Daughter,” 
a more ambitious story 197 pages long which was begun when 
the author was about thirteen and took a year to finish. In- 
cluded in the book is “The Jealous Gouvernes,” a little story 
by Daisy’s sister Angela which was written when its author 
was only eight. Mr. Cobb observes in his preface that “ There 
came [to Daisy] those vague appreciations of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith which are so fascinating to the children of non- 
Catholics—or perhaps the Ashford family are Romanists.” It 
should first be remarked that Catholics, including of course 
Miss Daisy Ashford who is now Mrs. James Devlin, object to 
being called “ Romanists.” Moreover~the young authors’ “ ap- 
preciations” of their religion do not seem to be particularly 
vague.” We read, for instance, that the infant in Angela’s 
story had a nighty of “ white flannel, and the frills around the 
neck and sleeves were of pale blue, as the baby was dedicated 
to Our Lady of Victories.” And Burke, the ardent lover of 


“ 


Daisy’s opening tale, sends this thoroughly Ashfordian letter ° 


to “Dear Rev. Father Fanty: I hope your kindness does not 
mind marrying Miss Edith Plush and myself. We are both 
capable of receiving the Sacrament of Matrimony on Thursday 
next if quite convenient to you. Hoping you will excuse my 
craving for matrimony. Yours sincerely.” etc. 

As in “The Young Visiters,” Daisy’s finest work is done 
when she describes her characters’ manners and apparel. There 
are several choice tid-bits, of which these three are typical 


specimens. 


Mr. Molvern was a red haired quick tempered gentleman, 
with very small grey eyes and a clever looking pink face. He 
would always wear brown suits, but as everybody said he 
looked much better in black. 

Mr. Earlsdown was broad and stout and had a manfull 
way of carelessly swinging his arms that gave him many 
friends 

Sylvia Morton was a tall thin girl with fair and saddened 
face, a small rosebud mouth which when wide open dis- 
played two rows of pearly white teeth. Small white hands 
adorned by three golden rings and a tiny round nose which 
she daintily touched now and again with a lace handkerchief. 


The jilted “Isabel” we also read “had nice feet and was 
fairly podgy,” and John Winston “had a certain amount of 
good sense.” Ill-starred sweethearts who are meditating an 
elopement will find in Daisy’s new book this detailed descrip- 
tion of what baggage to take and what to wear, although one 
article is contraband in this country: 


At a quarter to six Leslie slipped out by the back door. 
He was attired in a long old fashioned ulster, a deer stalking 
cap, large golosha boots, and a hunting suit as he had gone 
to hunt for Sylvia. On his right arm he carried a bag 
containing clean under linen ard other odds and ends also 
his money consisting of £40 in ready gold. He found Sylvia 
standing by the table buttoning her jacket with nervous 
trembling fingers. sie a 

“T am ready now,” said Sylvia in a weak voice as she put 
a packet of biscuits into her bundle. 

“T’ll carry your luggage,” said Leslie, picking up her bundle 
which was tied in a white tablecloth. 

Sylvia had been more particular than Leslie as to her 
luggage. Besides all her underlinen she had with her two 
pairs of clean sheets and pillow cases, some bath towels and 
soap, likewise a sponge and a yard of flannel (in case she 
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lost any) a flask of brandy, some new potatoes atid a tooth 

brush. 

Little Angela’s naive masterpiece, “The Jealous Governes,” 
with its highly original spelling, would make an effective anti- 


birth-control pamphlet. W. D. 





Socialism vs. Civilization. By Boris L. Brasot. With an 
Introduction by T. N. Carver. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

The Guild State. By G. R. Srirtinc Taytor. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Brasol’s volume is a destructive criticism of modern 
Red radicalism, grouped together under the name of Social- 
ism. A clear explanation is given of the Marxian formula: 
C=c+ V +s, meaning that the capital employed in an indus- 
try (C) equals the money expended for the material means 
of production (c), plus the sum of money expended upon labor 
(V), plus the surplus value (s) of which the capitalist is said 
to rob the laborer. A description is also offered in detail 
of the incendiary nature of the Socialist propaganda and the 
ruin of civilization which is certain to follow from the Marx- 
ian doctrine in all its various interpretations, since, as Mr. 
Brasol says, the different forms of Red radicalism all claim 
to offer the correct application of the Marxian principles. 
Even in his own day Marx remarked that all the various 
factions of the Socialist movement could be summed as: 
“ Marxians too, Marxians still, Marxians all the same.” The 
situation has not changed where there is question of the tru 
Red dye. 

Special attention, as we might expect, is given by the 
writer to Bolshevism in Russia and the propaganda of vio- 
lence in the United States. The fault we have to find with 
Mr. Brasol is that there is barely the slightest hint of such a 
thing as an anarchism of capitalism which is worse than that 
of labor, and that while the deportation of American Bolshev- 
ists is urged there is not one word said of the imprisonment 
of those millionaires who have robbed the people and supplied 
Socialism with its arguments. There is not even a hint that 
the sins of capitalism have in the past been the cause of Social- 
ism, or rather that the supreme cause of both the Socialist and 
the profiteer has been that atheistic teaching of our univer- 
sities supported by the millions of our capitalistic friends. 
Why not strike at the root? 

Quite different from Mr. Brasol’s view of our modern capi- 
talistic system is that of the genial author of “The Guild 
State,” who beholds in our modern social conditions a pyra- 
mid perilously balanced on its apex, instead of being squarely 
set upon its base, as was the case in the Middle Ages. He 
rightly believes that progress can best be made by looking back- 
ward, since we have too often hurried in the wrong direction, 
an idea that does not seem to have been grasped by Mr. Brasol. 
The capitalism of the last few centuries, together with its 
concomitant political system that failed so egregiously to rep- 
resent the people, is regarded as a ridiculous fiasco. Mr. Tay- 
lor realizes that we have lost the political liberty as well as 
the sane economic wisdom of the Middle Ages. Though nor 
a Catholic and doubtless misunderstanding the Church’s teach- 
ing, he beholds in the Catholic Church alone the preservation 
of that larger liberty of the Middle Ages, which we are daily 
forfeiting to a still greater extent in our Prussian over-cen- 
tralization and the propaganda of State tyranny. It is not our 
purpose to endorse everything said by the writer of this small 
volume, which we merely wish to welcome as a sign of a very 
sane and healthy reaction against the past errors and injustices 
of the modern system, which have plunged the world into an- 
archy. The main idea of the guild State is to be representa- 
tion, according to trades, in'place of the present representation 
according to purely geographical divisions, which the writer 
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considers too absurd even for ridicule. All interested in a 
particular trade are to choose the expert representatives of that 
trade, who will decide upon all measures concerning that trade. 
It is obvious that in working out this idea there is need of a 
firm grasp on Catholic philosophy. The author’s aberration on 
the subject of land-nationalization is particularly regrettable. 
J. Hf. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Pope’s Encyclical. The Catholic Mind for July 22 
opens with a good translation of “The Re-establishment of 
Christian Peace,” the recent Encyclical of Pope Benedict XV. 
His Holiness freely pardons those who have misrepresented and 
calumniated him during the late war, suspends the Vatican’s 
rules regarding the official visits of Catholic sovereigns to Rome 
and pleads with all Christian nations to banish hatred and 
rancor from their hearts and “to establish a true peace among 
themselves and join together in an alliance which shall be just 
and therefore lasting,” The second article in the number is a 
discussion of “The Ethics of Strikes” by Joseph J. Ayr., S.J. 
He divides his subject into three parts: the direct strike, the 
sympathetic strike and the general strike, laying down the 
ethical principles governing each kind. The issue ends with 
a thoughtful paper on the necessity of inculcating religious 
habits in the young. 





The True Mother Connelly. In contributing to the March 
number of the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia his excellent.“ Sketch of the Life of 
Mother Cornelia Connelly, Foundress of the Sisters of the Holy 
Child Jesus, 1809-1879,” “F. E. T.” has done a great service 
to American Catholic Church history. Under the plea of 
“edification,” that specious foe of true hagiography, those who 
have hitherto written about Mother Connelly’s career have 
avoided dwelling on the sorrows that the conduct of’ her un- 
balanced husband caused her. But F. E. T. now tells the whole 
story, having had the advantage of listening to the recollections 
of the Holy Child nuns who knew Mother Connelly best and 
his researches have resulted in making the virtues of the Con- 
gregation’s gifted Foundress shine out more brightly than ever. 
Courage and discretion seem to have marked every step taken 
by Mother Connelly under the heavy crosses she had to bear 
and the ten American convents of the Holy Child, the religious 
of which are doing such admirable work for Catholic educa- 
tion in this country, prove how wisely and solidly Mother 
Connelly built up her institute. The other article in the cur- 
rent number of the Records is Father Thomas C. Brennan’s 
detailed account of “ America’s Welcome to Cardinal Mercier.” 





Summer Fiction. The central figure of Patrick MacGill’s 
latest novel is “ Maureen” (McBride, $2.00) an unfathered 
Irish girl whose somber life comes to an untimely, tragic end. 
The author is a pitiless realist who seems to be able to find in 
the people of a Donegal village scarcely an attractive character. 
“Father Dan,” however, somewhat relieves the story’s gloom 
and many a page of the book describes vividly and artistically 
the little happenings in an Irish village of today. It is hard 
to see how Marie Van Vorst’s “Fairfax and His Pride” 
(Small, Maynard, $1.75) enjoys the vogue that the novel seems 
to have. It is the story of a New Orleans youth’s struggle for 
renown in New York and is too full of improbabilities to please 
a critical reader. “Tha House of Dreams-Come-True” 
(Doran, $1.75) by Margaret Pedler, an Englishwoman, is an 
interesting but a rather melodramatic story which tells what 
difficulties Jean Peterson and Blaise Cormarin had before they 
began to live happily together ever after. Without reproof 
the author lets single men and women make love repeatedly to 
married people. In a little book called; “Father Ladden, 
Curate” (Magnificat Pub. Co., Manchester, N. H., $1.00) 
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Louise Margaret Whalen pleasingly relates the edifying adven- 
tures of a young priest whose prayer to have. work assigned 
him among God’s poor is at last granted. “The Lone Scout” 
(Cornhill Co., Boston, $1.50) is a “tale of the United States 
Public Health Service” by Edward Champ Carter. The book 
tells how Billy Hoover of Charleston went to Camp Ross as 
“cookie” for the men of the Public Health Service who under- 
took to clear Doolittle County of malaria. The account of 
the adventures Billy had, the friends he made and the good he 
did will interest Boy Scouts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


America Press, New York: 
The Logic of Lourdes. By the Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J. $1.00 
Antigua Imprenta De Murguia, Mexico: 

El Sistema Raifeisen Manual. By Miguel Palomar y Vizcarra. $2.25. 
Appleton & Co., New York: 
A History of Journalism in the United States. By George Henry 
Payne. $1.50. 

Bloud & Gay, Paris: 
Almanach Catholique Francais pour. 5 fr. 

Boni & Liveright, New York: 

The Wanderer or Many Minds on Many Subjects. Compiled and 
Edited by Mary Ethel McAuley. $2.00; Pic, the Weapon Maker. By 
Geoige Langford. Illustrated by the Author. $1.75; Growing Up. 
By Mary Heston Vorse. $1.75. 

The Boston Music Co., Boston: 

he Holy Hour. Words by Gladys Treanor Ecker. 
Ecker. $0.60. 

Browne & Nolan, Ltd., Dublin: 

The Catholic Student. By Rev. Michael Hickey, D.D.. D.Ph.  6s.; 
St. Bernard’s Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles. Ms. Translated 
from the Original Latin by a Priest of Mount Melleray, A. S. 

Catholic Truth Society, London and Brooklyn: 

The Road Home. By P. Rudkin; Have Anglicans Any Right to Call 
Themselves Catholics. By Herbert E. Hall, M.A.; The Coming of 
Concetta. By Grace V. Christmas. $0.05 each. And You Shall Fina 
Rest for Your Souls. By Francis Jerome. 

George H. Doran Co., New York: 

American World Policies. By David Jayne Hill; The Prime Minister. 
By Harold Spender. $4.00; Chance and Change in China. By A. S. 
Roe. $3.00; Democracy and Ideals. By John Erskine. $1.50; In the 
Days of the Comet. By H. G. Wells. $1.90. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 

Patriotism and Popular Education. By Henry Arthur Jones. $4.00; 
Children of the Dawn. By Katherine Bates. $1.60; A Maker of Saints. 
By Hamilton Drummond. $2.50; Erewhon Revisited. By Samuel 
Butler. $2.50. 

Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, New York: 

Under the Eyes of Jesus. By Fathers of Blessed Sacrament. 

Ginn & Co., New York 
New Geography. Book One. 

Harper & Brothers, New York: 
The War, the World, and Wilson. By George Creel. $2.00} Vaga- 
gg, = Through Changing Germany. By Harry A. Frar.ck. $4.00; 

Negro Sues America. By Herbert J. Seligman. $1.75; How 
We Advertised America. By George Creel. $5.00. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 
A Commentary on Canon Law. By Rev. P. Charles Augustine, O.S.B., 
D.D. $2.50; Adventures Perilous, Being the Story of That Faithful 
and Courageous Priest of God, Father John Gerard, S.J. By E. 
Wilmot-Buxton. $1.80; St. Teresa and Her First English Daughters. 
$1.80; In an Indian Abbey. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. $2.40. Ireland 
in Fiction. A Guide to Irish Novels, Tales, Romances, and Folklore. 
By Stephen J. Brown, S. $3.7 

P. J. Kenedy Sons, New York: 
oy ig the Central ‘Man of All the World. 


$2. 

John , iad Co., New York: 

Rachel Fitzpatrick. By Lady Poore. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: ‘ 
Father William Doyle, S.J. By Professor Alfred O’Rahilly. $3.50; 
Prison Methods in New York State. A Contribution to the Study or 
the Theory and Practice of Correctional Institutions in New York 
State. By Philip Klein, Ph.D 

Macmillan & Co., New York: 

A Service of Love in War Time. By Rufus M. Jones. $2.50; 
Marian Frear’s Summer. By Margaret Ashmun. $1.75; The Religious 
Consciousness. A Psychological Study. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D 
4.00. 
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By Everett Frye. 


By John T. Slattery, Ph.D 


The National Historical Society, New York: 
The Red Conspiracy. By Joseph J. Mereto. $2.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Cruise of the Scandal and Other Stories. By Victor Bridges. 
$1.75; Sunny Ducrow. By Henry St. John Cooper. $1.90; The Golden 
Staircase. By Louey Chicholm. $2.50; The Seventeenth Century. By 
Jacques Boulenger. 
School Plays Publishing Co., South Bend, Ind.: ~ 
Meinory Sketches. y P. J. Carroll, C.S.C. $1.35. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 
Wings of the Wind. By Credo Harris; Plays. 
Thomas Seltzer, New York: 
Woman. By Magdeleine Marx. $1.90. 
Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, Roma: 
Sensus Genuinus et Plenus Locutionis “ Filius Homitnts” a Christo 
Domino Adhibitae. Dissertatio Critico—Exegetica. Auctore Francisco 
Roslaniec, Doctore S. eologiae et Prolytha S. Scripturae. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif.: 


by Susan Glaspell. 


English-German Literary Influences. Bibliography and Survey. By 
Lawrence Marsden Price. ol. II. Survey. 00. 
J. Woutere-Icks. 76 Namur St., Louvaine, Belgium: 


Life and Letters of Father Brabant, a Flemish Missionary Hero. By 
the Rev. Joseph Van Der Heyden. 








EDUCATION 


The American Classical League. 

HE triends of classical education, Catholics and others, will 

be glad that a national society of advocates of classical edu- 
cation has come into existence at last. The first meeting of the 
American Classical League was held at Cincinnati on June 23 
and 24, 1920, under the able presidency of Dr. Andrew F. West, 
Dean of Princeton University, and under the patronage of Mr. 
Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati. The project of such a league was 
definitely started at Pittsburg two years ago at the classical con- 
ference held there in connection with the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association. The organization was completed 
last year at the meeting held in Milwaukee on July 3. 


THE CLASSICAL SCHOOL OF CINCINNATI. 


¥ Kine establishment of such a league is one of the best signs 
that have appeared of late of the growing strength of the 
classical movement and augurs were for a still greater revival of 
interest in the study of the classics throughout the country. The 
choice of Cincinnati for the place of the first meeting was made 
precisely because that city had distinguished itself during the past 
year by a noble, progressive effort in the cause of classical edu- 
cation. This effort was the inauguration in Cincinnati of a six- 
year classical high school, including two years of junior high 
school in lieu of the seventh and eighth grammar school grades, 
and the four years high school course. This action on the part of 
the school board of Cincinnati should go a long way towards 
solving the problem that has long blocked the development of 
classical education in this country. Late entrance and late grad- 
uation from high school and college have resulted from the 
cramming of the curriculum with many courses of study, far 
more than are necessary for the essential purpose of liberal edu- 
cation. The present effort to return to the old-time saner standard 
of twenty-five or thirty years ago is very welcome, though in 
itself somewhat clumsy and curious. It suggests this homely im- 
pression. It is like the case of a man who has fallen out of bed, 
and, too much embarrassed to climb into bed again, drags the 
bed-clothes out upon him and finishes his sleep on the floor 


THe Opsyect OF THE LEAGUE 


UT to return to the subject of the American Classical League, 

there have been many classical associations already existing in 
this country, such as the classical association of the Middle Atlan- 
tic States, but they have all been purely local in character. It was 
felt that their influence for the good of classical education was 
not wide enough, even in their own localities, and the local or- 
ganizations themselves called for a larger organization with which 
the smaller ones might combine or through which they might 
function into fuller life and by the strength of union multiply 
the influence of the separate organizations in the defense and in 
the spread of the classics. The American Classical League is the 
outcome of this demand, and its object is best expressed in the 
language of its own constitution. 

“The object of the American Classical League is to im- 
prove and extend classical education in the United States, 
to supplement and re-enforce other existing classical agen- 
cies and to advance the cause of liberal education. 

The headquarters of the League are at Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey, the President, as already 
stated, is the distinguished Dean of Princeton University, 
Andrew F. West, the Vice-President is the well-known 
defender of Humanism, Paul Shorey of the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the council of the League 
contains the names of other eminent educators of the 


country, such as, Charles Knapp, Barnard College, New 
York; Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern University; W. B. 
McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania; M. N. Wetmore, 
Williams 


College, and Nelson G. McCrea of Columbia 
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University. All teachers of the classics and friends of 
classical education are eligible as members.” 


CATHOLIC COOPERATION 


HE roll of membership up to the date of the first meeting 

counted 1172 names, an encouraging number considering the 
short life of the League. The writer knows too, from attendance 
at the meeting in Cincinnati recently, and. at Pittsburg, two 
years ago when the League was first planned, that the League is 
very anxious to receive the support and cooperation of Catholic 
teachers and friends of the classics, and whole heartedly ac- 
knowledges, speaking through the voice of the President, the 
championship of the ancient classics always espoused by the 
Catholic Church. “They (Catholics) are the strongest support 
we have,” was his candid avowal made in the open convention. 
In fact the platform of the League, borne out by the interpre- 
tations of the President, is merely a restatement of the traditional 
Catholic position in classical education. He urged a return to a 
few well selected subjects of instruction in high school and 
college and a withdrawal from the plethora of subjects with 
which so many students are being surteited today. He condemned 
early specialization and early electionism in no doubtful terms. 
It is precisely the attitude, as far as it goes that we as Catholics 
have always held, and now that the trend of education is back- 
ward towards such safe standards, Catholics should not refuse 
their contribution of strength for so worthy a cause. 


W. T. Tatton, S. J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Promoting the Zoological Family. 
REEDOM of divorce is the demand of the age. Socialism 
clamorously agitated for this from the beginning. It is the 


ideal of the social cults of the day and the standard of the 
“best society.” Marriage, in the eugenic sense, is no longer the 
sanctified human relation of man and wife, but the pairing of 
more highly developed zoological specimens. 

A generation indoctrinated with the false theories of materialis- 
tic evolution tolerates no other knowledge. It is perfectly logical 
on this supposition, that matrimonial relations should last as 
long as the instinctive attractions that draw the sexes together, 
and should freely change with every new “affinity.” As for 
the children, let there be as many or as few as may be wanted, 
or else let the State provide for them, as Socialism taught. 
Descended from “some favored worm or sea-squirt, some 
privileged mud-fish or catarrhine ape,” human life has no 
sanctity that needs to be respected by the parent. 

Historic authority was given for the zoological conception 
of marriage by Lewis H. Morgan’s volume on “ Ancient Society.” 
Published at a time when the science of anthropology was still 
young, its statements, which have now been refuted in almost 
every important particular by leading modern anthropologists, 
were eagerly seized upon by Socialists and rationalists of every 
school and made the historic basis of their philosophy of family 
life. Marx, above all others, at once applied them to society, 
and his unpublished studies were developed and popularized by 
his colaborer and literary executor, Frederick Engels. “It was 
no less a man than Marx,” the latter wrote, “ who had reserved 
to himself the privilege of displaying the results of Morgan’s 
investigations in connection with his own materialistic concep- 
tion of history.” The three great exponents of modern material- 
ism were in fact Marx, Morgan and Haeckel. Although 
Darwin’s works have doubtless been more influential in this 
direction than any other single cause, yet Darwin himself, it 
must always be remembered, never explicitly championed 
materialism and expressly stated in his old age that even in 
his extreme fluctuations he had never been “an atheist in the 
sense of denying God.” 
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BEBEL AND MORALITY 

HE great exponent, however, of Socialist and rationalist sex 

morality was Bebel, whose contention that this is purely a 
matter of private predilection, except where it would conflict 
with the welfare of society—most vaguely understood by him— 
is another perfectly logical deduction of materialistic evolution. 
In his reference to Morgan’s “ excellent and fundamental work” 
as supported by Engels, he thus expresses the modern material- 
istic view: 

Only now do we gain an insight into the structure which 
human society raised in the course of time. According 
thereto, our former views of marriage, the family, the 
community, the State, rested upon notions that were wholly 
false; so false that they turn out to be no better than a 
fancy-picture, wholly devoid of foundation in fact. 

These views, while elaborated by Socialism and set as a 
foundation stone into the edifice of its philosophy, are equally 
shared with it by our materialistic section of our capitalist 
society. They are the stock teachings of modern universities. 
Nothing, in their opinion, is of any lasting value in the light 
ef social evolution. Morgan’s evolution of monogamy from the 
supposed original “herd” family is taken as an instance of 
legitimately changing moral values. Godless capitalistic society, 
as well as Socialism, draws its own pertinent conclusions, 
especially where there is question of sexual relations and the 
marriage bond. Thus we are not surprised that an authority 
such as Calhoun, in his three-volume work, “ A Social History 
of the American Family from Colonial Times” is doubtful 
whether monogamy or polygamy will finally dominate in Amer- 
ican life. Society, he believes, will not consider it of sufficient 
importance to concern itself about the marital relations of in- 
dividuals, and that there will eventually be as many varieties of 
“sex commerce” as men and women may be pleased to have. 
All this, again, is perfectly logical and must come about, if 
materialistic evolution is accepted as the ultimate philosophy. 

Eagerly accepting Morgan’s deductions Socialism describes 
monogamous marriage as a comparatively recent institution due 
to private property. Rationalistic capitalism, on the other hand, 
was evidently obliged to invent another origin, but both could 

_agree in their harmonious denunciation of the Christian family, 
as unnatural, unjust, immoral and opposed to that happy ideal 
which existed in the arboreal days of the race, before supersti- 
tious rites and practices had been invented. What rationalistic 
society in general hopes to bring about by eugenics, birth con- 
trol, and similar infamies of this nature, Socialism 
believes this can be effected even more readily by the simple 
elimination of private productive property. Yet it favors none- 
theless strongly every form of race suicide. The growing 
future, which men have now sought to realize in practice, Engels 
had long ago pictured in his work on the family, which was to 
become the classic of Socialist history: 

With the transformation of the means of production 
into collective property the monogamous family ceases to 
be the economic unit of society. The private household 
changes to a social industry. The care and education of 
children becomes a public matter. Society cares equally 
well for all children, legal or illegal. This removes the 
care about the “consequences” which now forms the es- 
sential social factor, moral and economic, hindering a 
girl to surrender unconditionally to the beloved man. Will 
not this be a sufficient cause for a gradual rise of a more 
unconventional intercourse of the sexes and a more lenient 
public opinion regarding virgin honor and female shame? 


It is not possible to have these doctrines taught in our schools 
and universities, to have them disseminated in our novels and 
journalistic literature, to have them scattered in a thousand ways 
among the workers in our industries, without beholding them 
also reduced to practice, whether in a Communist commonwealth 
or in the social practices of the equally immoral rich who have 
imbibed their materialism from the flowing fountains of our 
great and glorious universities. 
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BEBEL AND WOMEN 


ERHAPS no better compend of the modern materialistic 

sex morality, as based upon Morgan’s supposed discoveries, 
can be given than that which Bebel offers in the characteristic 
passage quoted below from his book on “Woman.” However 
much the schools may differ among themselves, they car 
sufficiently agree well enough upon all the statements mace in 
this volume,. Its high class organs of publicity subsidized by 
wealthy bankers and dames of fashion, or in organs of red 
radicals and bomb-throwing anarchists, of ten supported by 
publications, lavish gifts of sensationing- seeking society people. 
Bebel says: 

The study of primitive history leaves now no room for 
doubt, that at the lowest grades of human development, 
the relations of the sexes is totally different from that of 
later times, and that a state of things resulted therefrom 
which, looked at with modern eyes, appears as monstrous, 
and as a sink of immorality. Nevertheless as each social 
stage of human development has its own conditions of 
production, so likewise has each its own code of morals, 
which is but the reflection of the social condition. That 
is moral which is usage, and that in turn is usage which 
corresponds with the innermost being, i.e., the needs of a 
given period. 

As a code of zoological morality this is perfectly. correct, and 
meets with full approval in the ethics taught in rationalistic 
schools. If man is nothing more than the product of a purely 
material evolution from the brute, as is their popular teaching, 
he can clearly have no choice except to follow his material 
instincts. Whatever these dictate is moral. The almost equally 
popular doctrine, which necessarily flows from material evolution, 
that man is without any freedom of will, confirms this conclu- 
sion, and merely proceeds one step further and logically ends all 
morality, not merely in sexual matters, but in every other regard. 
Physica! laws and chemical reactions, by,which alone man would 
then be ruled in all his thoughts and actions, can by no straining 
of the imagination be spoken of as ethical or moral. 

Why then this bother about unseating Socialists and expelling 
anarchists or denouncing Bolshevists, while the real criminals 
who furnish these men with their false philosophies are en- 
throned in the halls of learning, while millions of dollars are 
poured out at their feet by the selfsame classes who now shout 
murder and would forthwith proceed to execution when they 
but see the first simple application, on the part of the masses, 
of the doctrines they are so assiduously supporting? You can- 
not kill ideas with a bullet or a halter. The false philosophy, 
without any warrant of fact, which they are so devotedly spread- 
ing with their often ill-gotten millions will work itself out in 
fact. The destruction of the marriage bond will not be the 
end, but only the beginning of the tenfold plague they are letting 
loose upon the land. JosepH Huss etn, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The N. E. A. and 
Federalized Education 


HE National Education Association has again gone on record 

for the Smith-Towner Bill. At its last meeting in Salt Lake 
City George D. Strayer in reading the report of the commission 
on the emergency in education declared: 

The measure of our professional zeal and of our effi- 
ciency as a group will be found next year in the degree to 
which we are able to work together and to enlist public 
support for the Smith-Towner bill. 

Group efficiency is good. Americanism is better. And the 
Association that advocated Americanization as a need in the 
schools of the land has declared for the most un-American 
bill that has yet been advocated in the halls of Congress. His 
Grace, the Archbishop of New York, sounded the warning at 
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the Catholic Education Convention: “Too much Federal inter- 
ference and supervision in matters that come closely home toa 
the people and are local, tend to weaken the authority and in- 
fluence of the States which form the very strength and unity of 
our national life.’ The United States of Amcrica will become 
the Sovereign State of Washington once federalization grips 
the schools of the country. 
+3 


A New Constitution 
77 for Malta 

Y the new constitution recently proclaimed the Island of 
Malta becomes self-governing. Among the clauses of the 
document is one that deals with religious equality allowing 
freedom of conscience to all persons inhabiting the island. It 
will be henceforth illegal for anyone to be subjected to any 
disability or to be excluded from office because of religious 
belief. Another clause deals with the language question. 
English is the official language of the Island and Italian as well 
as English is recognized as a language of culture. In the 
elementary schools the Maltese language is allowed and Italian 

is to be used as the language of record in the Law courts. 








A Miraculous Cure 

at Holywell 
HE English Catholic News Service reports the third notable 
cure that has taken place at Holywell within the last year 
and a half. During Mass at St. Winefred’s Well, Holywell, Wales, 
Mr. Daniel Flynn was suddenly cured of a spinal complaint 
that had been pronounced incurable by the most prominent 
surgeons in Wales. One-of the former cures was that of an 
ex-soldier who had been blinded in battle. His sight was com- 
pletely restored at the well. The waters of the well have been 
repeatedly analyzed and no mineral or chemical curative 
properties have been found in them. Although the majority of 
pilgrims coming to Holywell are Catholics non-Catholics bathe 
in the waters and persons of all religious beliefs have been cured. 





The First Catholic 
Daily 
N July 1, at Dubuque, Iowa, the Daily American Tribune, 
the first English Catholic daily made its initial bid for 
public support. 

*Tis not in mortals to command success, we're told, they merit 
it. Tested by this standard, the outlook for the Tribune seems 
very promising. 

It is a well arranged attractive looking paper, full cf all the 
current news that’s fit to print. Mr. Nicholas Gonner and his 
associates in the enterprise are to be congratulated on this re- 
sult of a practical effort to solve the question so long debated as 
to the necessity and practicability of a Catholic daily. 





The Engineers’ Cooperative 
Bank 

HE growing interest of Labor in cooperation is manifest 

in the establishment of a cooperative national bank at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has 
received its charter to establish the bank with a capitalization of 
$1,000,000. The bank venture is really the result of the Cooper- 
ative Congress held in Chicago last February. At this meeting 
representatives of different labor organizations met to consider 
methods of establishing cooperative societies among farmers and 
workingmen. The engineers’ bank is not strictly a cooperative 
bank but rather a bank established to further the movement of 
cooperation. In Europe cooperative savings and credit banks 
are common but in the United States there are only a few States 
that have laws providing for the establishment of cooperative 
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banks. It will be remembered that the Bishops’ Social Recon- 
struction Program stressed cooperation as one remedy for the 
social unrest following the war. At the present time the National 
Catholic Welfare Council is sending out its latest pamphlet en- 
titled “Cooperation Among Farmers and Consumers.” The 
pamphlet is well worth the attention of students of social prob- 
lems. 





Hungarian Boycott, a 
War on Children 

HE International Union of Trade Unions called for a boycott 

on Hungary which went into effect on June 30. The isolation 

of that unhappy country is now complete and all communication 

by postal telegraph and telephone has been stopped by the action 

of the International Union. The Reichpost of Vienna in pro- 
testing against the boycott adds: 


It is easy for English and French Socialists to proclaim 
a boycott, as they will not suffer thereby; but for the 
workmen and population of Austria, and particularly Vienna, 
a boycott means new suffering and famine and an increase 
in the cost of living. From June 20 no vegetables, fruit, 
or other foodstuffs will come from Hungary to Vienna. 
This shortage will be utilized by Jewish profiteers to bleed 
the Viennese anew. Therefore we will seriously warn Jews 
and Socialists once more against carrying out their inten- 
tion. _ The patience of the Viennese though great, is not 
great enough to bear this criminal attempt on their lives. 


It is interesting to note that Bishop Frodsham of the Church 
of England denounced the British sympathizers of Bolshevist 
Russia who are supporting the boycott against Christian 
Hungary. 





An Irish Jury’s Interesting 
Verdict 
HE following verdict was handed down by the coroner’s 


jury recently at Kilmihil, County Clare, Ireland: 


We find that John Breen died from shock and hemorrhage 
caused by a bullet wound inflicted by Constable Martin 
while John Breen was fighting for the freedom of his coun- 
try. From the evidence put before us, we desire to say that 
the present system of government in Ireland is as barbarous 
and as uncivilized as the authority on which that Govern- 
ment is founded was immoral and unjust and that that Gov- 
ernment is, and always has been, destructive of material 
prosperity and intellectual development, and the way, _and 
the only way, to secure peace and 1 sgyrochng to Ireland, is to 
allow the Irish people to choose their own form of govern- 
ment. We respectfully ask the civilized nations of the world 
to aid us in the choice. 

For the clear fact-statement of the Irish case nothing can 
equal the official utterances of Irish courts and Irish representa- 
tives legally elected to carry out the will of the people. Neither 
partisanship nor propaganda can silence the voice of truth. 





Mission Priests Arrive 
in China 

a Gare has just come to the Chinese Mission Society at 
Omaha, that the first of its nineteen-twenty mission band 

who left Seattle on May 25‘have reached China. They landed 
at Shanghai on June 19, when they began their journey up the 
Yangtse River for 600 miles, and reached their mission field at 
Han Yang on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul. Their first 
work-in their new headquarters will be to provide suitable sites 
for their church buildings and schools. A few months will be 
spent in learning the language before the priests set out for the 
various mission centers to be established in the district of Central 
Hupeh, which in addition to the City of Han Yang, has been en- 
trusted to their care. Fourteen other priests will sail in Septem- 
ber to join the Han Yang band of missionaries. 












